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THE HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF RECENT ANNUAL SESSION AT BETHLEHEM. 


fee High School Department met in the 

auditorium of the Physical Laboratory 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 30, at two 
o'clock. Principal Wm. L. Smith, of Alle- 
gheny High School, in the chair. This 
Department is noted for its well-attended 
and interesting meetings, and the present 
was no exception to the rule. The audi- 
torium was filled to its capacity with high 
school people. It holds two meetings each 
year, and for this reason elected no officers 
at this session. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN ENGLISH IN RELA- 
TION TO ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
BEST INTERESTS OF STUDENT. 


This subject was introduced by Pro- 
fessor W. C. McClellan, English Depart- 
ment of Washington and Jefferson College, 
as follows: 

The high schools are ambitious. ° The 
vigorous young men and women who have 
most to do with their management prop- 
erly magnify their office. They feel that 
in a very definite sense the high school 
is the people’s college. For a large number 
of young persons, if any schools may be 
so-called, the high schools are the finishing 
schools. Here, if anywhere, a large part 
of our most aggressive citizenship must re- 
ceive its clearest, or most important out- 
look, into the higher regions of intellectual 
activity and achievement. If they are to 
be put into sympathy at all with the praise- 
worthy kinds of intellectual effort that are 
detached from mere business, and separated 
from immediately so-called practical re- 
sults, here, in the high schools some of our 
best minds must be given their vision of 





relatively disinterested thinking. The pro- 
found and wholesome respect that the mass 
of our people should have for the biologist, 
the physicist, the genuine scholar, the man 
of letters, is better promoted, may be in a 
larger way promoted, now, in the high 
schools than anywhere else. So, also, that 
aquisition of the elements of real learning, 
that improvement of taste, and that in- 
creased capacity for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, which constitute what is termed 
culture, must have for an increasing num- 
ber of people their solid foundations laid 
in these schools. Therefore are the high 
schools justly ambitious. Moreover, as has 
been already implied, the high school may 
be said to have its lever under by far the 
largest mass of our population that can 
secure anything approaching a higher edu- 
cation, and if we are in any notable degree 
to become a nation, thoughtful, cultivated 
and refined, this nobler character must be 
given us largely through the agency of the 
high school. 

In their worthy ambition our high schools 
have at least been abetted and compli- 
mented by the college Committee of Ten 
with their college entrance requirements in 
English. And since the study of certain 
English Classics is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Committee’s demand, it is to 
these Classics that I have in the main re- 
stricted the scope of this paper. 

They present these college requirements 
as a basis of study, ample materials. These 
selections from the English classics, one- 
third of which are to be studied with care, 
and the remainder read with studious re- 
flection, embrace about 25 masterpieces by 
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twelve of the most distinguished authors 
in the three great centuries of English 
literary production. They are typical of 
the English language at its best; they are 
typical of English thought wholesome and 
mature, of English creative genius in its 
most sane and wonderful activity and of 
English literature in its most favored and 
artistic forms; namely, the essay, prose 
fiction, lyric narrative poetry, and the 
drama. 

As furnishing the means of intellectual dis- 
cipline, as presenting a wealth of suggestive 
ideas, and as a source of inspiration, these 
immortal vases of crystallized thought, still 
brimming with human emotion, could 
scarcely be surpassed. What shall we do 
with them? 

First, then, these English Classics, these 
college requirements, as a body of ideas, 
may serve to illustrate what is meant by the 
study of origins. The reader of recent 
novels and of the world’s progress is likely 
to think that nothing but the Bible and the 
American revolution happened before 1830. 
A little reflection by the high school pupil 
who carefuly reads, and a modicum of skill 
in the high school teacher who gives in- 
strution in these examples of our literature, 
may profitably emphasize the truth that, in 
the main, the thoughts we think have been 
thought before; that the stories we tell 
have been told before; and that doubtless, 
we are not the only people and wisdom 
at least was not born with us. 

Our age, being one of mechanical inven- 
tions, of which we are naturally but ex- 
travagantly proud, the wise instructor has, 
in teaching these masterpieces of literature, 
the opportunity of showing that not a few 
ideas they contain are each of more value 
than that expressed by any parlor match 
or railway locomotive or automobile or 
machine for aerial navigation. 

It is worth while for the energetic 
modern-in-the-making, with the evidence 
before him, to pause and consider that even 
such a genius as Shakespeare owed much 
to the Greek and Roman writers. It is 
worth while for the young man before he 
plunges. into the current of business, or the 
young woman before she tries experiments 
with real life, to be shown that the self- 
same spirit of enterprise and courage, of 
lovalty and self-sacrifice, held up for our 
admiration by Tennyson in his Idylls of 
the King, was celebrated also by Sir 
Thomas Mallory in the fifteenth century, 
by the Saxon Layamon in the thirteenth 
century, by Norman singers in the twelfth 
century and by Celtic bards of centuries 
earlier still. In its elements here is pre- 
sented the refinement of an ideal, come 
down to us as out of the remote past of our 





own civilization and of more value to us in 
the conduct of life than even wireless 
telegraphy or the noiseless gun. 

To begin with, then, these college re- 
quirements may serve to teach this lesson, 
that the most valuable ideas we have in art 
and letters, as well as in the conduct of 
life, are not the products of our own age, 
but have inspired our predecessors for un- 
counted generations before our own time. 
And thus may be fostered a wise conser- 
vatism, always useful, and at no time more 
useful than at the present. 

These college entrance requirements fur- 
nish also the basis of a study of the ele- 
ments of literature. From the beginning 
of their courses the children and the youth 
of our public schools are, of course, deal- 
ing with words. Under proper instruction 
they come not only to possess a more and 
more accurate use of them, but, growing 
acquainted with their long histories, their 
profoundly human associations, their ines- 
timable value, they may entertain for them 
a curious interest and a growing respect. 
It remains, however, for the teachers of 
English in the high schools to gather up 
and give special emphasis to individual 
peculiarities of the units of human speech. 

A considerable number of the words in 
the English Classics in question are quaint 
enough, or unfamiliar enough to require 
special attention. Here is the teacher’s 
best opportunity to illustrate in the hap- 
piest way the nature of words; to show 
that the history of a single word may in- 
deed be the history of the experience of 
many men; that it is a very human prod- 
uct, this word; that it was changed by one 
or by another of our predecessors, because 
he was indolent or in haste, or did not hear 
well, or because he was very much in 
earnest or had a lively imagination or pos- 
sessed good taste or bad taste, or had got- 
ten hold of a new idea or a tighter hold of 
an old idea, and that consequently each 
language unit carries with it a peculiar 
atmosphere, so that the word is grave or 
gay, dull or suggestive, harsh or musical, 
poetical or prosaic. 

By a kind of climax the variety of the 
sources of our words may again be demon- 
strated; that to trace the biography of one 
means at least a fireside excursion into 
Spain; of another into Italy; of a third 
into the most eastern East; that the indi- 
vidual history of one word belongs to a 
chapter in politics; of another in the same 
paragraph to the customs of aboriginal 
man; of another to the records of a great 
discovery. 

Here too in the most artistic work. of 
our greatest men of letters, just as the 
geologist delights to examine his rocks in 
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situ, or the botanist his plants in their 
habitat, or the architect his capitals on the 
columns, the students in English may be 
led to study our words “in position,” to 
discover that the units of our speech are 
never equivalents, that there are no 
synonyms strictly so-called, that good work- 
manship in discourse, as in architecture or 
painting, requires accurate knowledge and 
the finer kinds of judgment, skill and con- 
science. 

If the mass of our people who read with 
ease are to be able to give reasons for the 
appreciation of the style of the books they 
read, the simpler elements of criticism must 
be taught in the high schools. In no dull, 
or arid fashion, some of the high school 
eachers are, I presume, improving their 
opportunities to have, in the study of Eng- 
lish masterpieces, their pupils form the 
abit of discovering an author’s favorite 
kentence-form, his uses of figures of 
peech, his employment of. connectives, 
is relative simplicity and precision, and 
2 few other important distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

It is related that in speaking of the 
peculiar style of Horace Greeley, Thurlow 
Veed, of the Albany Evening Journal, 
pnce declared that he “ would know Old 

reeley’s hide if he found it in a tanyard.” 

Vith the writers whose modes of expres- 
sion are so unlike as those of Carlyle and 


bendent of thought, and in its relations to 
hought and emotion. They can at least 
be made to see that page after page and 
hapter after chapter of a great writer’s 
omposition is, as a rule, of a relatively 


heir profit, they can learn intelligently to 
oint out some of the differences in style 
nd to tell which is the better and why. 
ot to be pursued ad nauseam, but still 
0 be pursued, this kind of examination of 
number of the college classics may 
luicken observation and open new sources 
f enjoyment. 

All the delightful and humanizing effects 
f literature reach us through the under- 
anding. Other things being equal, of two 
xamples of literary art, that is the more 
aluable which contains the more important 
ought. First of all, therefore, a piece of 
terature is a body of thought, if not to be 
alyzed, at least to be understood. 

These English Classics of the college re- 
luirements make demands upon the intel- 
gence, the reason, and the imagination of 
¢ reader. They are not mere fairy tales 
esigned to please a sleepy ear. They are 





not all children’s stories easily apprehended 
by the laziest mind. Here is the thought 
that stimulates, suggests, puts the pupil on 
his mettle, if he has any, and incites him 
to think further and deeper and more con- 
secutively than is his wont. Time and 
place too must be thought of, the motives 
and moods of the characters are to be 
estimated: Where did Burke deliver his 
oration? What was the lesson Sir Launfal 
learned? What were the steps in the de- 
generation of Macbeth? What was the 
real value of Portia’s argument? | What 
is the literal meaning of Lycidas? 

Each student of any valuable production, 
charged as it must be with valuable 
thought, is obliged to translate it into his 
own peculiar vernacular, to measure it with 
his own standards—to discover their inade- 
quacy, it is true, but to realize as in no 


| other way what first of all is addressed to 


the thinking as well as to the sensitive 
soul. These college requirements address 
worthy tasks to the understanding. To 
make more than superficial inroads upon 
their meaning is a noble task for the grow-- 
ing mind. 

The history of literature is often made- 
too much of. It is a pretty dry-as-dust- 
business as ordinarily taught, or it is gossip. 
about Shelley and the rest. But in the. 
nature of things, behind every masterpiece- 
is a man, and around the man are the polit-. 
ical and social forces that shape his: 
thought, or stimulate his spirit. It is true- 
that the best of a man is often in his books, 
and that gaining an acquaintance with his- 
life is not always a very cheerful process: 
of disillusionment. Nevertheless, a few: 
well-selected facts respecting an author and: 
his time serve to satisfy as well as to stimu- 
late healthful curiosity; they place the man- 
in the general scheme of things that every- 
intelligent person should possess. Such: 
special facts are also useful (and scarcely 
useful otherwise) in getting the author’s 
point of view and in gauging the peculiar 
quality of his appeal in close connection 
with examples of his work. 

As related to literary history the college 
entrance requirements furnish the teacher 
an opportunity of giving a species of final 
emphasis to the lofty position occupied by 
a few of our greatest writers, and for 
showing in what principal respects they- 
spoke for themselves and their time as weil” 
as for the general heart of man. 

And just as the pupil should be made to. 
realize that every example of literature 
is an historical document bringing the- 
thoughts of man, modified by the thought- 
of his time and challenging our apprehen-. 
sion, so also the learner is to be kept from; 
forgetting that every literary masterpiece: 
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is a work of art. It cam at least be shown 
by the high school teacher to be a piece of 
skilful workmanship, conveying worthy 
thought and emotion. The teacher cer- 
tainly may show in some general and sug- 
gestive way in what an orderly fashion the 
author has completed his work, how he 
has reached his climax, what hints he has 
given to prepare the mind of the reader 
for coming disclosures. Some of the 
ways in which he has used his imagination 
may be pointed out, and the unity and the 
symmetry of the plan of the work may be 
looked at, as well as the purple patches, or 
the “jewels five words long that on the 
stretched forefinger of all time sparkle for- 
ever.” 

Occasional passages, too, ought to be 
committed to memory in order to confirm, 
if possible, a useful habit in vogue, no 
doubt, in many of our high schools as in 
most of our primary schools. 

The college requirements in English, 
moreover, provide means to illustrate the 
essential differences between poetry and 
prose. They include good examples of 
lyric and of narrative poetry, of the essay, 
of biography, the novel and the drama. 
Consequently they present examples of the 
principal types of artistic literary composi- 
tion. These are before the pupil as much 
concrete examples of what is to be expected 
in literature as blocks of granite, sand- 
stone and marble may show what is to be 
expected in geology. Under proper guid- 
ance some definite notion of what is most 
desirable in each principal form may be 
gained by the student in the course of high 
school work. 

Now in all this I am aware that I am 
treading upon dangerous ground. The 
objection has been made, will be made, 
that the method or combination of methods 
is too many-sided; that it is partly literary 
and partly scientific; that the most essential 
portion of literary study may by such a 
method be buried out of sight; that it gives 
every teacher an opportunity to follow his 

favorite fad, etc., and so forth—all of 
which I most potently believe. 

The English Classics of the college en- 
trance requirements may be used chiefly as 
the basis for second-rate philological in- 
vestigation, for the mere study of words. 
The devoted grammarian may use them 
principally to illustrate the law of syntax. 
The instructor, enamored of rhetoric, may 
employ them as a hunting ground for 
typical sentences and figures of speech and 
for little else. The under-study in higher 
criticism may waste time in efforts to show 
how some authors have borrowed from 
others, and how ideas, like heirlooms, have 
been handed down through the ages. The 
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drill-master, with a taste for literary his. 
tory and curious about the life-histories of 
men of genius, may make the hard fact 
of the unspirituality of the 18th century, 
Macaulay’s marvelous memory and DP 
Quincey’s opium habit, loom larger tha 
literature itself. Distinguished professors 
like Hiram Corson, are likely to anathe. 
matize obtruding extraneous matter upo 
the student of literature. 

But some things may be said as well a 
others. It is cowardly to follow always 
the safest path. He who risks nothin 
gains nothing. It is not sufficient to shov 
that a method should be abandoned simply 
because it is open to abuse. If there js 
danger in breadth, there is danger also in 
narrowness. The main object of literay 
study, as my hearers have no doubt antic: 
pated, I have not yet even mentioned 
But these auxiliary aims are surely not to 
be altogether neglected. Synthesis is 
profitable as well as analysis; the appre 
hension of truth is important as well a 
drill in expression. To the broad eye 
reason nothing stands alone. Everythiy 
should at some time be viewed in its rek- 
tions to other things. Sidelights are nt 
to be ignored. A rare word may open: 
window and give a view down a corridor 
of time as imposing as the nave of an olf. 
world cathedral. It may also throw light 
upon the golden fabric of an author’s styk 
spun from the treasuries of Virgil ani 
Homer, Anglo-Saxon tradition and faey 
lands forlorn. 

A study of crystalline limestone, it i 
true, is not a study of sculpture, and: 


























not necessarily a study of literature. 


there is one important difference betwetiy 


the student of art, commonly so-called, ani 
the student, of literature. Few who stuti 
sculpture expect to become sculptors, atl 
so they require no special knowledge of th 
kinds of marble. Few who study art, 2 
expressed in paintings, expect to becom 
painters, and consequently they require ™ 
special knowledge of colored pigmen 
But all who study literature should expe 
to use language with some degree of grat 
and precision as near as may be to literaq 
usage. 

For this reason the study of literature 4 
a meeting place of science, art, and 2 


to be known and appreciated in its re 
tions to history, languages and art. Whe 
was it written? Who wrote it? 

are the main characters of his languagt 
Whence come his ideas? What is é 
tinctive in his thought, feeling and method! 
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i These are questions perfectly germane to 
the subject. The only danger is that in 
each case the inquiry may be pressed too 
far, undue emphasis given, and time 
wasted. For yet we are to keep in mind 
the main purpose, the more excellent way. 
The chief benefit by far to be derived from 
the study of a literary masterpiece is that 
which scarcely cometh by observation. 

The poet Wordsworth had something to 
say of a wise passiveness in receiving the 
best influences from field and forest, lark 
and daisy. To gaze on a landscape as on, 
the face of a friend, to listen to a bird 
song with pleased, unreflective attention, 
he believed, was better for his spirit than: 
any strenuous exercise whatever. What 
is true of nature is true also of art. His- 
tory and biography are grateful to rational 
curiosity; history and criticism aid inter- 
pretation; but the highest enjoyment of a 
work of art is simply to drink it in, to 
peruse it with undivided but not too crit- 
ical attention. The chemist may without 
discomfort analyze spring water and dwell 
upon the properties of mineral salts with 
intellectual and other advantage, but when 
he is thirsty and pours the refreshing liquid 
down his throat, the less he thinks of 
chemistry the better. 

A man of sentiment will object to botan- 


izing upon his mother’s grave and a 
kindred feeling may arise when a fine 
poem is merely made the object of analysis, 


parsing and philologizmg. An ultra-crit- 
ical habit may be formed which may make 
open-hearted, admiring attention almost 
impossible. And, to say nothing of the 
loss of enjoyment, it is likely that good 
taste is improved and matured quite as 
much by unbiased, admiring attention as 
in any other way. 


I am ready to believe with Mr. Browning 


that the noble souls that have been able to 
induce in their followers a like state of 
mind with themselves constitute the true 
apostolical succession; and that the most 
valuable thing about a work of art, as a 
poem or a painting or a fine essay, is that 
it has the power of its author’s better self 
to induce a right state of mind. 

Now, the normal youth has all the hu- 
man qualities; the trouble is in part that 
they are badly adjusted; his taste is crude, 
his judgment is faulty, his sense of propor- 
tion unstandardized, his sympathies are im- 
perfect. What he needs is a readjust- 
ment of the powers of his soul. After 
Proper companionship, the best means of 
accomplishing this change is by the use of 
good literture. 

The late Col. Ingersoll objected to the 
Present state of things on this planet be- 
cause, as he alleged, disease is contagious 
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while health is not. The essentials of 
health, however, are contagious. Hope is 
contagious; courage is contagious; admira- 
tion is as contagious as the measles. Hu- 
man moods are contagious, and so is the 
sum of one’s moods, or his spirit. Happily 
Milton is contagious in his writings, and 
Dickens is contagious, and Shakespeare is 
contagious. Not their creative imagina- 
tion, of course, but their sense of propor- 
tion, their attitude of soul, their admira- 
tions, their optimism. The open-hearted, 
attentive reader catches and is transformed 
by the spirit of the author whose master- 
piece he lives with, reads and reads again. 

Hence it seems wise to me to have the 
pupils read and reread these college classics 
as often as time will allow before any other 
use is made of them. Then in the final 
reading, one of the selections may be made 
the basis of a brief study of origins; an- 
other of a brief study of words; and all 
to some extent of style and literary history. 
In the first readings I would only make 
such inquiries of the pupil as would be 
necessary to satisfy me that he was read- 
ing with attention to the thought of the 
story or discourse, coming to a fair under- 
standing first of the main outline and spirit 
of it; and second, of the more difficult 
passages. 

I am more than disposed to believe that 
this selection of masterpieces is a wise 
selection, and that all of the students in 
the high schools should read them, or some 
of them, whether they expect to go to col- 
lege or not. 

The cultural value of the college en- 
trance requirements in English literature is 
beyond dispute. The only valid objection 
to them, as ordinarily studied, is that the 
attention given to them consumes too much 
of the student’s time, particularly of time 
that ought to be devoted to grammar and 
to English composition. The general testi- 
mony of the colleges is that high school 
graduates are often woefully deficient in 
the knowledge even of the elements of 
grammar, while only a few of them are 
able to write what from the point of view 
of the proof-reader is fit to print. No 
doubt it is only the exceptional person who 
ever learns to use his mother-tongue with 
grace or eloquence. But it ought to be the 
aim of the high schools that all their pupils 
by the time the course is finished shall be 
able to write English with decent clearness 
and accuracy. With the growth of science 
and history the multiplication of studies 
makes serious demands upon the pupil’s 
time, and your critical, nibbling study of 
an English classic is a great consumer of 
time. 

Hence I, for one, am quite willing after 
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all that the college requirements in Eng- 
lish literature be reduced to two-thirds 
their present extent, and that the primary 
object be simply to have them read and 
reread with careful attention and, if pos- 
sible, with an inquiring, delighted mind. 
At the same time the teacher should not 
fail to improve his final, golden opportu- 
nity to impress upon the minds of his pupils 
by pertinent, suggestive precept and illus- 
tration, and by the assignment of brief 
collateral tasks some idea of the rich, 
varied, many-sided possibilities of literary 
study. 
VIEWS OF PROFESSOR HOMER. 


Professor Fred L. Homer, head of the 
English Department of the McKeesport 
high school, followed in the discussion, 
saying, I have had great pleasure in hear- 
ing the able paper that has been read by 
Professor McClellan. It is hardly to be 
expected that college and high school in- 
structors should agree on all points relat- 
ing to the teaching of high school Eng- 
lish; but on one point, at least, I think 
there will be no dispute. We are all prob- 
ably ready to agree with Professor Mc- 
Clellan that more attention should be paid 
to composition and rhetoric. Spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and sentence- 


structure are matters of primary impor- 


tance. They are fundamntal, and must be 
learned thoroughly, much more thoroughly 
than has been done in the past. But must 
this be done at the expense of other Eng- 
lish studies? May we not do these things 
and yet not leave the others undone? For 
I am not prepared to believe that the high 
school English should be made a_ course 
in general reading. Instead of less study 
I believe in more study—thorough, detailed 
study that results in complete mastery of 
the subject. High school pupils do not 
so much need to know many things as to 
know thoroughly a few things, to be taught 
how to study and how to master a subject. 
And this applies to the study of English 
quite as much as to the study of mathe- 
matics. We all remember James Russell 
Lowell’s advice in his masterly essay on 
“ Books and Libraries,” to master thor- 
oughly one great author, if we would be 
really educated; and former President 
Eliot, the greatest of American educators, 
has just undertaken to make a list of fifty 
books, the careful reading of which will 
mean a liberal education. So I do not 
believe we can afford, with our strongly de- 
veloped American habit of superficiality, 
to make the course in the classics one in 
general reading. But some one may raise 
the very pertinent question, What are you 
going to do about it? If you admit that 
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more time is needed for rhetoric and con. 
position—which I certainly do admit—hoy 
are you going to get time for an intensiy 
study of the required English Classics} 
It is a fair question and leads us directly 
to a discussion of the high school cours 
in English from the high school teacher) 
points of view, which is the side of th 
question our president asked me to present 

There are two phases of the subject ti 
which I wish to call attention, both of then 
bearing, indirectly at least, upon the point 
made by Professor McClellan. In the firs 
place, let us consider what the colleg 
entrance requirements should be. This 
may seem a purely academic question, sinc 
the tests are determined for at least five 
years to come. But. really five years is: 
very short time; and unless we have a 
intelligent opinion as to what we want, we 
are likely never to get it. Since changes 
are made every few years, I suppose m 
one claims that we have yet definitely de 
cided just what classics should be studied 
But whatever the particular works be, t 
seems to me they should meet two conti 
tions: They should be simple enough t 
be apprehended thoroughly by high schod 
students after careful study; and _ the 
minimum requirement should be smal 
enough to allow plenty of time for tha 
careful study. 

The first condition, that the works shouli 
be sufficiently simple to be apprehended by 
the pupils, would exclude some of th 
classics required at present, notably 
Lycidas. It is not meant that the pupil 
should comprehend the full significance 0! 
the books read—far from it. Probably n0 
person under twenty can get the full sig 
nificance of Kipling’s “ Just-So Stories’ 
Yet a child of ten apprehends them per 
fectly, understands and enjoys them—er 
joys them because he understands them. 
But is the normal high school pupil able t 
apprehend “ Lycidas” even after the most 
painstaking study? I do not refer to hii 
failure to appreciate the art of the poem 
That is a small matter and may be take 
for granted. But I believe the ideas art 
beyond him, that he does not and cannot 
understand it simply because he is not oli 
enough. The committee seems to _havt 
recognized this, for Lycidas will not b 
required after 1911. The same objectiots 
may be made to Burke’s speech, which may 
now be omitted. And I am by no meafi 
certain concerning Il Penseroso am 

Much study is a weariness to tht 
flesh when it results in mental confusiot 
instead of insight and illumination; aml 
such study has no place in a high schod 
curriculum. Let us determine what cal 
be understood by our pupils before we 
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blame them for our difficulties and their 
failures. 

And this brings me to my second point: 
The minimum requirement should be such 
that the pupils will have time to master it 
thoroughly. It seems to me vastly better 
to lessen the number of works required and 
to intensify the study, than to keep the 
present number and make it a course in 
general reading. High school pupils have 
reached the age when they want to know 
things. They may be taught definite facts 
about authors, as for instance the name 
of the greatest American essayist, and this 
is frequently done. Or they mav be 
taught definite facts about a piece of litera- 
ture, as the geography of Evangeline; and 
this is frequently done. Why not do the 
thing that will give real culture and power 
—teach them thoroughly the piece of litera- 
ture itself, to understand it word by word 
and sentence by sentence and to make it a 
part of themselves by assimilation and re- 
production? There seems to be a common 
impression abroad that thorough study and 
understanding of a classic prevents—in- 
hibits so to speak—appreciation and enjoy- 
ment. Could there be a greater falacy? 
Surely our enjoyment is in exact proportion 
to our comprehension of the author’s mean- 
ing and purpose. It is not understanding 
a work that causes a pupil to dislike it. 
Just the reverse! It is because the teacher 
does not understand it and therefore raises 
a cloud of foolish, misleading and unillumi- 
nating question, that the pupil comes to 
hate it. What does it matter whether the 
word primeval is of Saxon or of Latin 
derivation, or where Atchafalaya is? The 
important thing is to get the full meaning 
of the one, the music of the other, and the 
poetry of both. What is needed to make 
the classics interesting is not less drudgery, 
but such understanding and illuminating 
teaching as will make drudgery a means to 
a worthy end, that end the realization of 
the author’s meaning and some partial un- 
derstanding of the truth and beauty of his 
message. In the case of some books, such 
as Ivanhoe, this is done not by a minute 
study of the language, for which Sir 
Walter cared little, but by a thorough grasp 
of the plan, framework, movement, pic- 
tures, so that the name itself calls up the 
whole brilliant panorama. The details of 
the method of study vary, but the purpose, 
a clear and thorough understanding of the 
author, remains the same. And such un- 
derstanding can come only from careful 
and prolonged study. If there is to be 
a certain fixed amount required for college 
entrance, that is, if pupils are to be meas- 
ured by works studied rather than by power 
develoned, this requirement must be small, 
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if the ideal of careful study is to be at- 
tained. 

Having considered the character of the 
college entrance requirements and the way 
in which they should be studied, let us turn 
to the second phase of the subject. It is 
not possible to change those requirements 
at present and we must muddle along as 
best we can; but one thing can be done at 
once. We can reconstruct our courses in 
English to meet the needs of the pupils 
rather than to meet the requirement of the 
colleges. At present our whole system is 
based on the recommendations of a com- 
mittee that has in mind entrance to college. 
Such uniformity is desirable, but even the 
committee itself seems to be. abandoning 
the idea and becoming more and more 
liberal in the choices allowed. And if uni- 
formity has not been found possible for 
those intending to enter college, how much 
less is it practical for the great company, 
probably three-fourths of all who are grad- 
uated, who go to no higher school! Why 
require this great majority to go on study- 
ing Lycidas for two years longer and the 
rest of the minor poems indefinitely? Why 
require them to read Thackeray’s English 
Humorists rather than some of the Round- 
about Papers? Why not read Kipling’s 
poems and feel the romance of this age 
of machinery? In short, why in a bound- 
less field in which uniformity is confessedly 
impractical, should the schools be held 
down to a list of selections some of which 
are not adapted to the pupils, and others 
of which may not appeal to the individual 
teacher? In regard to the pupils, their 
mental development and especially their 
previous reading and general culture should 
be considered. The literary’ background 
of pupils from the Schenley district in 
Pittsburg is decidedly different from that 
of pupils from the Southside. And while 
this background makes no difference in 
mathematics it is vitally important in litera- 
ture. Of course the previous reading in 
school must be considered. I recently 
noted that Whittier’s Tent on the Beach 
was to be read by the first-year class of a 
certain city high school. The choice was 
inexplicable until I found that Snowbound 
was read in the eighth grade. I still think 
the selections unsatisfactory but it serves to 
show how previous reading must be con- 
sidered. And furthermore, since the teach- 
ing of literature is so largely a personal 
matter, the imparting to the pupil of the 
teacher’s enthusiasm, the personal likes and 
dislikes of the teacher will always be an 
important factor in the teaching of the 
classics. What is needed, and greatly 
needed, are courses prepared by the super- 
intendent, high school principal and 
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teacher of English, which courses shall be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils and the 
personal equation of the teacher. Most 
high school teachers nowadays are college 
graduates and if they are not capable, after 
a year’s experience in a school, of ar- 
ranging a course of study better adapted 
to the needs of that school than the course 
laid out by the National Conference, they 
surely lack the knowledge and enthusiasm 
necessary to the successful teaching of 
literature. 

It may be objected that, besides the 
trouble of arranging such a course as has 
been suggested, it would take too much 
time to have one course for pupils prepar~ 
ing for college and another course for 
those who go no further. The plan might 
possibly require an extra class during the 
Junior and Senior years; but it probably 
would not. In many high schools there 
are several divisions of the different 
classes. All that is necessary is to group 
the preparatory and non-preparatory stu- 
dents in the different divisions. The extra 


time and trouble required will be very little 
and the gain to the pupil will be very great. 

I have tried to show that the college 
entrance requirements should be sufficiently 
simple to be understood by the average 
high school pupil after careful study, and 


that they should be such as to allow time 
for this careful study; and second, that our 
courses in English are too exclusively based 
upon the college requirements. Courses 
adapted to the needs of pupils and the 
tastes of the teacher; and thorough, illumi- 
nating study of a comparatively few books, 
seem to me the principles that should guide 
us in planning our work in the English 
Classics. 
REMARKS OF DR. GERWIG. 


Dr. George W. Gerwig, of Allegheny, 
continued the discussion of the High School 
Course in English in relation to College 
Entrance requirements and the best inter- 
ests of the student, saying: 

It is not only natural but inevitable that 
the College entrance requirements should 
fix the key for the work in English in the 
High School. Is the standard properly 
fixed ? 

English should be mot only the easiest, 
but the most potent of all subjects. In 
actual practice it is the hardest and the 
weakest. Wherever we turn we are met 
by legitimate complaints regarding the 
work. The theological professors complain 
that their seniors spell it “angles” when 
writing of angels. The great engineers 
complain that young men come to them well 
trained in their professions but absolutely 
unable to write a proper set of specifica- 
tions or a clear contract. Business men 
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complain that the graduates of the schools 
are unable to write a simple business letter. 
Patrons of the schools complain that their 
children write and spell atrociously. 

Every one agrees that it is fair to re- 
quire of a High School graduate that he 
have the ability to express himself clearly 
and correctly. Every one hopes that there 
may be found in his mind or heart or soul 
something really worth expressing.. Has 
his training in English furthered or hin- 
dered his development? Has not formal 
grammar and formal rhetoric and formal 
composition atrophied his spirit instead of 
quickening it? 

That pupil is particularly unfortunate 
who has gone through his high school 
course without discovering what Literature 
has in store for him. That teacher, whether 
in the high school or in the grades, is par- 
ticularly unfortunate who is attempting to 
teach without having discovered what dy- 
namic power there is at hand for his aid 
in the Literature suited to the child. 

What is Literature? The most satisfy- 
ing definition I know is this: Literature 
is the interpretation of life. Not life for 
a select few; not life for the collegian 
alone nor for the high school pupil alone 
nor for the pupil in any single grade, but 
life for all, according to the individual 
ability to receive. We are only beginning 
to be fully awake to the full import of the 
democracy of Literature. We learned our 
lesson of equal rights in government during 
the Revolution. We have learned that boy 
and girl alike have equal rights to educa- 
tional opportunities. We are just on the 
verge of achieving a real equality in in- 
dustrial and social life—of fulfilling Lin- 
coln’s prophecy of a government for the 
People for all the people. And after we 
have achieved equal rights in our social 
and industrial life we will be ready for 
equal rights in art and in esthetics. 

Literature is the interpretation of life. 
The Master himself taught that the child 
has a divine right to his own life. He has 
also a divine right to his own literature. 
His literature—the interpretation of his 
own life—is just as worthy and as proper 
for him as the literature of the grown-ups 
is for them. It was only when Stevenson 
and Riley and Field had the courage to 
give the children a real child’s literature 
that we began to learn. “ Little Boy Blue” 
and “ A Life’s Lesson” are as truly classic 
as though they were written in Greek. 

The problem, therefore, is to present to 
each pupil that literature which is an inter- 
pretation of his life, or of life suited to his 
need. For each pupil this will be some- 
thing within his experience, something that 
arouses his interest, something which has a 
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bearing on life eternal, not in the theologi- 
cal sense, but in the sense which includes 
all the activities of all the world. 

The ideal which we have been striving 
for in the, past is indicated by the College 
Entrance requirements. We have offered 
the literature of every age except the ave 
suited to the puil. We have had offered 
every experience except the experience of 
the boy or girl of eighteen. We have con- 
sidered every interest except the interest of 
the child. What American boy, alive and 
awake to all the wide circle of his own life, 
will find interest or inspiration in “The 
Plague in London ” or in Burke’s “ Concili- 
ation.” What is there in either one that 
might, could, should or would appeal to 

im? 

The Pressing Problem in the High 
School is how to find teachers who have 
College preparation, but who also have the 
wit to get themselves back once more into 
the hearts and lives of these high school 
boys and girls, to see things for the time 
being through their eyes, to find those 
treasures both in English and in the other 
subjects which are just suited to the needs 
of the child at this particular moment. 

The first requirement of the Literature 
of any grade is that it shall be an interpre- 
tation of the life of that grade. The sec- 


ond requirement is that it shall satisfy a. 


hunger. Can you imagine any sane high 
school boy being hungry for Burke’s “ Con- 
ciliation.” If the collegians are to lead us 
let them Jead. Let them show the first 
requisite of leadership—the ability to see 
things from the standpoint of those whom 
they aspire to lead. 


HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING IN ITS BEARING 
UPON CIVIC INTEGRITY 
was the second topic on the program. The 
discussion was opened by Prof. W. B. 
Owen, of Lafayette College, who said: 

The phrase “ civic righteousness,” quite 
current of late, is a protest against the 
ways of many of our practical politicians. 

Public office is a public trust” is another 
Statement of it and a little older, going 
back to the times of Mr. Cleveland; “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” still older, gong back to the 
Ten Commandments. 

When individuals as members of politi- 
cal parties claim public place as the re- 
ward of political service,—that seems sim- 
ple, and relatively innocent; but when the 
members of the controlling group stand to- 
gether and seek personal gain, get office 
and also get the contracts, take advantage 
of the influence and opportunities of pub- 
lic position to promote in their own behalf 
graft and extortion and all the methods of 

Shaking the plum tree,” that is a more 
Serious matter. 
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If there is some difficulty in reaching with 
reforming influences those who are now in 
active politics, we may at least reach those 
who are to be our politicians in the years 
to come. We should inculcate patriotic 
devotion, and prepare for efficient service, 
but also and much more we should pro- 
mote the growth of civic integrity. 

What we want, however, is universal in- 
tegrity—that kind of righteousness which 
will not allow a man in passing from one 
department of his life to another, to drop 
from one level of moral judgment and 
action to another. Men quite honorable in 
private life, upright in dealing, esteemed as 
friends and neighbors, get into public life 
and their conduct often falls to a level that 
makes a stench, yet without violating their 
own notions of right and wrong. Our 
Capitol plunderers regard their prosecution | 
by the state as a cruel persecution, and they 
are dying of broken hearts as martyrs! 

We want our boys and girls to be sound 
through and through. Of course we must 
be prepared to meet with moral immaturity. 
The ethical sense develops slowly. Boys 
especially pass through periods not only 
of thoughtlessness but also of cruelty, and 
depravity—‘“ pass through,” thank God! 
and come out safe and true on the upper 
levels—the result in some sense of a natural 
growth but also of necessary training, home 
training I should say first of all. 

A pertinent question right here is 
whether the lower moral tone in high 
schools is in part due to the growing ab- 
sence of restraint and moral training in 
the homes. My own impression is that the 
modern surging of our masses in the in- 
creasing hours of leisure, up and down our 
streets and out and in to our so-called 
“parks” in search of trivial amusement, is 
one of the causes of weakened moral fibre, 
though there be no positive immorality in 
the amusements. If so, the entire home 
suffers—father and mother with the boys 
and girls. If so further, the trolley car, 
the moving picture, and the comic supple- 
ment are not unmixed blessings. They 
have a mighty clutch upon us—they give us 
so much for five cents. 

We should all hesitate to say, however, 
that there is a general falling back in mor- 
als. We recognize the fact that moral 
progress is not a uniform upward move- 
ment, but a rhythmic movement up and 
down, like a tide that flows and then ebbs 
again, and sometimes we lose nearly as 
much—quite as much—as we had gained. 
Men push on with earnestness in certain 
directions of reform, and while the enthu- 
siastic effort lasts, the movement is up- 
ward; but when the advancing force has 
spent itself, the reaction sets in. Then the 
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wave drops back, and may reach or even 
fall below its old starting level. That is a 
common experience in political reforms. 
Yet in long periods and when we compare 
the present with the remote past, we do see 
substantial gains. 

But moral influence in the training of the 
young should be without these rhythmic 
lapses. There must be vigilant effort to 
hold a steady and, if possible, a rising 
level. Teachers who keenly feel that re- 
sponsibility are under a strain that is never 
released. 

I have been used to dealing with students 
in college and thinking of educational 
problems as they arise there. Ethical 
needs make a loud call there also, and 
there must be constant attention to their 
demands. These demands are not met 
by a term or two of lectures in moral 
science. The enforcement of ethical prin- 
ciples must be constant, and in connection 
with conduct. General courses may well 
include instruction in moral science, but 
that is a matter quite different, and pur- 
sued with a purpose quite remote from the 
instillation of fundamental moral principles. 
This last may be done without scientific in- 
struction in ethics. Indeed, I think it may 
be done best incidentally in. connection with 
concrete examples of the various virtues, 
especially if the presentation can be such as 
to rouse thought, and if possible feeling— 
but without preachment. 

The opportunities for this come best in 
literature, and this is one of the prime 
values of literary courses. Our college 
reading offers abundant openings for it, and 
doubtless high school reading even more so, 
—all Greek and Roman authors, with dif- 
ferences of course, and the modern lan- 
guages too, especially the English—Bacon, 
Bunyan, Burke, Ruskin and Tennyson. 

We must use examples. The virtues 
have to be embodied for teaching. The 
young especially must be lifted to a higher 
level of action and feeling through their 
imaginative sympathy with the lives of 
others. Utilitarian wisdom wont do. Any- 
thing like calculating prudence is suffocat- 
ing. What we need, especially for the 
young, is high traditions of personal hero- 
ism and faith. 

They cannot make ideals of conduct from 
the proverbs of Solomon, wise as these are, 
soundly as they are based on human exper- 
ience; or from any form of literature in 
which wisdom is condensed into nuggets. 
There must be embodiment—that which 
appeals in a lively way to the imagination. 
That brings us back to sympathetic con- 
tact with the persons and the situations of 
literature. These picturesque lessons add 
to the real life just as experience does, Ef- 





fective moral ideals are not generated by 
physical surroundings such as grand build- 
ings, or fine apparatus, or great libraries— 
except so far as particular books. when we 
get into them may be to us the vehicles of 
personal force. Ideals are not generated 
by precepts of wisdom; ideals are generated 
by contagions,—by the enthusiasms of per- 
sonal contact with men and women who 
have spiritual fibre enough to project an 
ideal and to impress it upon those with 
whom they come in contact. 

Your young men who go into your mar- 
kets and exchanges depending upon the 
commercial world for their ideals of hon- 
esty will sink to the level of the commercial 
world in that respect and the ideal will 
soon emerge in some such form as “ Busi- 
ness is business,” They will do pretty well 
if they live up to the saying, “ Honesty 
is the best nolicy ”; but that is a low stand- 
ard. You can easily detect the commer- 
cial tone of it—its calculating prudence. 
The man who is honest on that principle 
will expect his honesty to pay. But let 
that boy go into daily fellowship with a 
teacher who is sincere and clean of heart 
and life, and he will soon know that he 
must be honest whether it pay or not; and 
by the same token he must be pure and 
kind and patient and just—whether it pay 
or not. 

Every line of suggestion brings us back 
to the teacher, who must therefore be the 
best possible, and whose distinct personal 
force must not be lost in the elaborate or- 
ganization of school work. That is one 
of our dangers, for organization has its ob- 
vious advantages,—of which diminished cost 
is one and perhaps the main one, though 
there is also the charm of the smooth work- 
ing of an unified system. It is magnificent 
to see in a building of, say, two thousand 
pupils, everything going on like clock-work. 
But it may be just about as dead as a clock, 
just about as far away as a clock from any 
transfer of inspiring influence from life to 
life. I have noted schools where there 
were many teachers of varying capacity 
doubtless, but all brought to about one level 
by methods or organization that made them 
like cogs in a wheel. 

Routine often minimizes the personal ele- 
ment in education. We must get back to 
the personality of the teacher, and take 
advantage of every element of the situation, 
and every element of character that makes 
the personality effective. 

Colleges and universities are feeling this 
and are meeting the need by an attempt to 
bring students to meet teachers personally, 
or in smaller groups. The smaller colleges 
are doing this without difficulty, for theif 
groups are already small; but our larger in- 
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stitutions are making a notable move in this 
direction. “ Individual Training in our Col- 
leges,” the title of a book that has been 
widely read, and “The Reorganization of 
our Colleges,” a more recent book by the 
same author (Mr. Birdseye) give us a clear 
indication of the demand. 

Specialization of teachers in departments 
of instruction may also be responsible for 
some withdrawal of emphasis from moral 
training; not so much in high schools how- 
ever as in colleges and universities. Men 
prepare themselves, by all degrees of 
minute research, in some special branch, 
and, when they take positions as instructors 
or lecturers, they seem to feel responsible 
only for a certain modicum of instruction 
without much regard to personal influence 
and character. 

At the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union in Buffalo, Mr. 
Percival Chubb made an address in which 
he had something to say on the comic sup- 
plement. I saw a notice of the address in 
a recent weekly and should like to quote a 
few lines from it. “I found,” he says, 
“no diminution of that distressing vulgarity 
which seems to be growing upon us in our 
great cities. Vulgarity—a flaunting com- 
monness of mind—appears to be a product 
of the great city. I attribute the inroads of 
this vulgarity to the decline of reverence, 
the lack of any awed converse with great 
things, an insensitiveness to what is fine, dis- 
tinguished, holy. It is what I have to cope 
with in the young city people, in high school 
and college, in attempting to quicken their 
deeper admiration for great literature ; com- 
monness of mind, a cheap flippancy, a lack 
of refined humility; of reverence in short. 
It is vulgarity at its worst that thrusts its 
impertinent tongue at us in the comic sup- 
plements, in crude violence of color, in gro- 
tesque distortions of the human counte- 
nance and figure . . . in the caricatures of 
elders, aunts and uncles, grandmothers and 
grandfathers, aye, mothers and fathers, who 
are transformed to clowns in order that 
pert youngsters may have their little jokes. 

More and more the function of the 
school and the teacher becomes that of pro- 
viding a protective environment in which 
for a few hours every day the child shall 
be surrounded with influences of health 
and quiet, of order and simple beauty. The 
school has to save the child from the un- 
healthy and unlovely world outside. That 
is a deplorably negative function. We can- 
not rest there. We must transform the en- 
vironment. We must begin with ourselves 
by working for a clean press and, above all, 
for a dignified Sunday press.” 

That is a notable point—the “ deplorably 
negative function ” of our work. In morals 
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and in the building up of character in men 
and women it is mainly protective. We are 
in the midst of a wide-spread abandonment 
to superficial amusement that is enervating, 
vulgarizing, in many instances demoralizing, 
one of the duties that confront teachers is 
to create and stimulate a taste for better 
forms of amusement. The comic supple- 
ment, the moving picture and the suburban 
park will do anything to get the nickels. 
We must do our utmost to get the boys and 
girls. 
VIEWS OF SUPT. ELLENBERGER. 


The discussion of this very interesting 
subject was continued in a paper by Supt. 
I. C. M. Ellenberger, of Sunbury, as fol- 
lows: 

Last year there were reported as gradu- 
ating in the colleges and universities in 
Pennsylvania eighteen hundred sixty-three 
male students, and four hundred two fe- 
male students. Our higher institutions of 
learning draw almost all of their students 
from the ranks of high school graduates; 
but the great mass of our high school 
graduates—probably 85 per cent.—because 
of a lack of means, or because they must 
in early life become bread-winners, or from 
lack of inclination and feebleness of effort, 
never further pursue an advanced course 
of study systematically. 

Thus we have every year a great army 
whose education ends with the completion 
of the high school course. This product 
of our public schools forms the rank and 
file of our citizens and gives stability to our 
social and political and economic policy. 
The high school perhaps does more to set 
the principles and form the character of 
students than do either the elementary 
schools or the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and perhaps more than both combined. 
Habits may be formed earlier in life than 
the secondary school period, but during the 
elementary school period the habits of 
pupils are more readily susceptible to a 
change. Long experience and observation 
has taught us that it is in the high school 
when most habits are formed and perma- 
nently fixed. 

The student comes to-the college and the 
university with his habits already largely 
formed, when gentlemanly conduct and 
lady-like behavior are expected. and re- 
quired rather than taught. 

Here the pupil’s time is mostly spent in 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject matter 
in his course of study. So it would seem 
that the most favorable time for indoctri- 
nating sound principles of political and 
moral and social ethics is during the high 
school life when the relationship and co- 
operation of home and school and church 
are closest. 

Zz 
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But it is of the High School Training 
in its Bearing upon Civic Integrity that we 
wish to speak. What manner of man the 
boy may become; what manner of woman 
the girl may become is very largely deter- 
mined by the character of the instruction 
and training received during the years spent 
in the high school. Then it is that habits 
of industry are formed; the practical value 
of an education is learned; and the world’s 
value of a worthy citizen is begun to be 
realized. Then, also, it is that the pupil 
must learn, if ever, his civic relation to the 
body politic, and that now his social rela- 
tion is one of importance to himself and to 
the community. The youth shall then ac- 
custom himself to self-government, and to 
decide upon his own conduct. The State 
expects every man to be an intelligent in- 
tegral part of itself, and in view of this 
our courses of study should be so arranged, 
that at whatever point the pupil is com- 
pelled to stop, his training is complete to 
that point. Nor is this pupil’s training 
complete unless he be trained in the morals 
of good citizenship. Hence the State by 
virtue of its compulsory school law requires 
every pupil to reach a certain standard of 
efficiency before he may leave the school 
and assume the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


The statement is frequently made that the 
products ef our schools are failures so far 
as their civic duties are concerned, and 
that our system and methods need to be 
reformed. We are not misled or even 
alarmed by such empty headed reformers 
who descry present methods of instruction 


in our high schools. Do not our schools 
and colleges meet the demands of the 
times? Are they not in harmony with the 
spirit of the age in which we live? Are 
they not progressive? Witness our steady 
advancement along all lines in the social, 
political and business world and credit our 
high schools with a work well done. 

I agree with the author of the paper that 
moral science should receive more than 
passing notice in every well-regulated high 
school. Indeed the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom should be that of uprightness 
and integrity. The pupils should be taught 
that the fuller life comprehends a complete 
self-development; that there are certain 
duties to mankind; that there are duties to 
other than mankind; and that nowhere can 
these duties be better exemplified than in 
the high school; for here the association 
is constant and intimate. I have in mind 
an illustration of the influence of such 
teaching: A few years ago quite a few of 
the members of the athletic organization of 
our high school formed a social club and 
fitted up a reading room and a gymnasium, 
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open to members and their friends from 
the close of the afternoon session of school 
until ten o’clock. Their rules were strict 
and self-imposed; neither the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors, nor unwholesome and 
obscene literature, nor vulgarity, nor pro- 
fanity, nor the semblance of evil and un- 
gentlemanly conduct was allowed. These 
young men are strong mentally, morally and 
physically. In all their athletic contests 
they insisted upon clean and fair play. 

If our young people do not receive suffi- 
cient religious instruction and moral train- 
ing to restrain them from a vicious life, let 
us attribute it to what and where it properly 
belongs, namely, the home and the church. 
We do not mean that the school shall shirk 
its duty, nor do we mean that the home and 
the church shall be lax in sharing the bur- 
den. The child, the pupil, the student 
should receive moral and religious instruc- 
tion during his whole school career. The 
home, the church and the school must co- 
operate in the development of character, 
and in the training of our youth for worthy 
citizenship. 

High school principals and _ teachers 
should keep in close touch with the class 
organizations. The relation of the teacher 
to the pupil should be that of advisor and 
exemplar as well as that of instructor and 
master. Teachers who never associate on 
terms of intimacy with their pupils both in 
and out of school, yet throw energy enough 
into making pupils learn, seldom think of 
the development of their character; and 
that education consists of more than the 
mere subject-matter of text-books. 

Observation and experience leads us to 
believe that while the product of our high 
schools is not perfert, as many would have 
it, yet it can safely be relied upon to have 
developed a heart and a conscience worthy 
of our confidence in the public school sys- 
tem, and which is a credit to the character 
of high school teaching. 

Supt. T. L. Brooks, Carlisle: There are 
a few places where we are not strong. 
Our opinion of a good high school is 
wrong. I have inquired about the high 
schools of twenty towns to be told that 
they are considered good because their 
graduates can be admitted to colleges. But 
the fact is that few of them do enter col- 
lege, and only half of these graduate. The 
trouble is that three-fourths of our courses 
prepare for college while only one-fourth 
of our students go there. De we teach 
civics? I am asked. Yes; three periods 
a week to the freshman class. Do we 
teach history? Yes; in review. We 
hurry over it and then go to science. The 
subjects of history and United States civics 
are very good for high school seniors. 
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They should not be taught by a girl but 
by our strongest teachers, and not for one 
year but for four years. I pity a boy who 
gets his ideas of civics from a girl of 
twenty. There are not too many women 
in the high schools but there is too much 
effeminacy. We do not pay enough to 
attract strong men. That is one great 
weakness of these schools. Another defect 
is that we do not have enough abstract rea- 
soning. And yet our high schools are 
doing a great work. We need only to com- 
pare our graduates with those who dropped 
out early in the course to see this. Few 
high school graduates, so far as I have been 
able to learn, go wrong in life. Let us 
press onward. The results will exceed 
our expectations. 
The Department then adjourned. 





NATURE STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


Whee Department convened in the Phys- 
ical Laboratory, at two o'clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, Prof. R. L. Watts, of 
Pennsylvania State College, in the chair. 
The first subject on the program was dis- 
cussed by Dr. W. S. Franklin, Professor 
of Physics, Lehigh University. It was 
announced on the programme as Rational 
Study versus Instinctive Phases of Child 
Life,” but this was cut into 


WORK AND PLAY IN EDUCATION. 


When I was asked to address the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania at the annual meeting 
of the State Educational Association, it 
seemed to me best that I should speak of 
their work and mine in the light of a life- 
experience, begun in the earliest days of 
Kansas and extending within a few short 
years to touch the complexities of our 
modern world in this greatest manufactur- 
ing state of the Union. 

The pioneers of our recent West have, 
I think, grown up under a more remark- 
able combination of influences than has 
ever before operated to widen the views 
and strengthen the hearts of men. For 
is it not indeed remarkable that a people 
should be pioneers in the severest sense 
and yet never be detached from the won- 
derful movement of our nineteenth-century 
world; sweeping in a few years to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, 


“There is the land that the sunset washes. 
Those are the banks of a Yellow Sea; 
Where it arose and whither it rushes— 
This is the western mystery.” 


To set forth in explicit terms the cen- 
tral idea of this address would be pedantic, 
whereas a kind of huge amusement tinges 
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my point of view; indeed, I do not see the 
possibility of any preliminary’ explanation 
where every one is so absorbed—in carry- 
ing messages to Garcia, or like Brer Rab- 
bit, “ just rushin’ around.” 

I am expected, no doubt, to have chiefly 
in mind the physical sciences in speaking 
of education, and science as young people 
study it has two important aspects, or, in 
other words, it may be arranged in two 
divisions, namely, the study of those things 
which come upon us, as it were, and the 
study of those things which we deliberately 
devise. The things which come upon us 
include weather phenomena and every as- 
pect and phase of the natural world, the 
things we cannot escape; and the things 
we devise relate chiefly to the serious work 
of the world, the things we laboriously 
build and the things we deliberately and 
impatiently seek. I need hardly tell you 
that this is not an accepted division, but 
it is necessary for my present purpose to 
divide science on the basis of things which 
stand out clearly and distinctly in youth 
so as to leave in each fraction as much as 
possible of the vital qualities that give 
pleasure and exact pains, and I therefore 
choose to make the division on the basis 
of work and play, on the basis of deliberate 
and painstaking devising on the one hand, 
and on the other hand of spontaneous and 
irresponsible joy. On account of the re- 
mote connection between science and play 
as compared with the great predominance 
in science of those things which have to do 
with work, I choose to begin free of the 
constraint that work implies and to con- 
sider for a while the school of play and 
that great school and playhouse, the Land 
of Out-of-Doors. 


“The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me milk with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 


“She wanders lowing here and there 
And yet she can not stray 
All in the pleasant open air 
The glorious light of day.” 


To children, everything is, you know, a 
joyful out-of-doors, and there they cannot 
stray, “all in the pleasant open air, the 
glorious light of day.” To their fresh 
enthusiasm pretty nearly everything is play, 
and knowing no offence they accept at par 
every aspect and phase of life; men, ma- 
chinery, and the enduring hills. Nothing 
is more to be desired than that some meas- 
ure of this wide and matter-of-fact toler- 
ance and some degree of this all-including 
enthusiasm be kept for the later years. 

What a school and play-house is the 
Land of Out-of-Doors, and, alas, what 
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irony there is in such glowing phrase to 
our city children of to-day! The supreme 
delight of my own boyhood days was to 
gather wild flowers in a wooded glen to 
reach which led across a sunny stretch of 
wild meadow rising to the sky, and I would 
have you know that I lived as a boy in a 
land where a weed never grew! Next to 
this delight in wild flowers and _ their 
haunts, my greatest delight was to watch 
the workings of a great sawmill, to see 
men play, as it seemed to me, eyes follow- 
ing every motion, ears filled with sounds 
like music in their sufficiency, heart leap- 
ing at every kind attention. A favorite 
uncle worked there for my father, the 
happiest man I ever knew, and since those 
early days I have learned but little about 
machinery, not much worth knowing about 
men, and nothing at all about meadows and 
hills. 

I wish that all youngsters might have 
access to the places where the wild flowers 
grow and have wide opportunity to see 
their fathers at work. A hundred years 
ago these things were really within the 
reach of every boy and girl, but now, alas, 
many a bright boy has seen no other man- 
ual labor than the digging of a ditch in a 
cluttered street, while many another, 
stunted in skill, has almost become a part 
of the machine he daily tends, and Boyville 
has become a paved and guttered city, high- 
walled, desolate, and dirty; with here and 
there a vacant lot hideous with refuse in 
early spring and overwhelmed with an in- 
creasing pestilence of weeds as the summer 
days go by, and the strangest thing about 
it all is the much too matter-of-fact 
tolerance among young people which ac- 
cepts unquestioningly, and even with mani- 
festations of joy, just any sort of a world 
if only it is flooded with sunshine. 

I remember how in my own boyhood the 
rare advent of an old tin can in my 
favorite swimming hole used to offend me, 
while such a thing as a cast-off shoe was 
simply intolerable, and I wonder that the 
unquenchable delight of boys in out-of-door 
life does not become an absolute rage in its 
indifference to the dreadful pollution of 
the streams and to the universal pestilence 
of weeds and refuse in our thickly-popu- 
lated districts. I cannot refrain from 
quoting an amusing poem of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s which expresses, more com- 
pletely than anything I know, the delight 
of boys in out-of-door life where so many 
things happen and so many things lure, 
and you can easily catch in the swing of 
Riley’s verse that wanton note which is 
ordinarily so fascinatingly boyish but which 
may too easily turn to a raging indiffer- 
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ence to everything that makes for purity 
in this troubled life of ours. 


THREE JOLLY HUNTERS. 


O there were three jolly youngsters; 
And a-hunting they did go, 

With a setter-dog and a pointer-dog 
And a yaller-dog also. 

Looky there! 


And they hunted and they hal-looed; 

And the first thing they did find 

Was a dingling-dangling hornet’s-nest 
A-swinging in the wind. 

Looky there! 

And the first one said “ What is it?” 

Said the next “Let’s punch and see,” 

And the third one said, a mile from there, 
“T wish we'd let it be!” 

Looky there! (Showing the back of his neck.) 


And they hunted and they hal-looed; 
And the next thing they did raise 
Was a bobbin bunnie cotton-tail 
That vanished from their gaze. 
Looky there! 


One said it was a hot base-ball, 

Zippt through the brambly thatch. 

But the others said ’twas a note by post, 

Or a telegraph-dispatch. 

Looky there! 

So they hunted and they hal-looed; 

And the next thing they did sight, 

Was a great big bull-dog chasing them, 

And a farmer hollering “ Skite!” 

Looky there! _ 

And the first one said “ Hi-jinktum!” 

And the next “ Hi-jinktum-jee! ” 

And the last one said, “ Them very words 

Has just occurred to me!” 

Looky there! (Showing the tattered seat of 
his pants.) 

This kind of hunting is, I assure you, 
better than the kind that needs a gun, and 
to one who falls into the habit of it, the 
gun is indeed a useless tool. I remember 
a day I spent with a gun in a remote part 
of the Rocky Mountains where, during the 
twenty-five days I have camped there on 
four different trips, I have seen as many 
as 150 of the wildest of animals, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, being almost run over 
once by a group of five. On the day in 
question I became so interested in killing 
mosquitoes—I timed myself at intervals 
while I lay in ambush, 80 per minute for 
three hours making an honest estimate of 
14,400—I became so interested, I say, that 
the sheep came, and were out of range 
again before I saw them, and I was hungry 
too. I fancy they were not frightened but 
wished the good work to go on undisturbed. 

Ich ging im Walde 
So fuer mich hin 
Und nichts zu suchen 
Das war mein Sinn. 


In speaking to you of the great school 
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of the Land of Out-of-Doors, I must of 
course refer to the substantial memories of 
my own boyhood days; but what I have 
chiefly in mind is a vital element which 
has been almost wholly eliminated from 
child-life in our populous industrial centers 
where children have no place to play and 
where all out-of-doors is scarred and rub- 
bish-ridden. Do any of you like candy? 
Did you ever consider that the only sweet- 
meat our forefathers had for long thou- 
sands of years was wild honey? And 
those sour times—if I may call them such— 
before the days of sugar and candy, come 
much nearer to us than many of you real- 
ize, for I can remember my own grand- 
father’s tales of bee hunting in Tennessee. 
Just imagine how exciting it must have 
been in the days of long ago to find a tree 
loaded with candy! A bee tree! You 
may wonder what I am driving at, so I 
will tell you, that one of the most exciting 
experiences of my boyhood was a battle 
with a colony of bumblebees. I was led 
into it by an older companion and the 
ardor and excitement of that battle, as I 
even now remember it, are wholly inex- 
plicable to me except I think of it as a 
representation through inherited instinct 
of a ten thousand years’ search for wild 
honey. 

It is my firm belief that a necessary 
phase of boy life is the play of those emo- 
tions and the bodily expression of those 
activities which constitute instinctive reac- 
tions toward natural things, hunting and 
fishing, digging and planting in the spring, 
nutting in the fall, and the thousands of 
variations which these things involve, and 
I believe that the play of instinct is the 
only solid basis of growth of a boy. I 
believe, furthermore, that the very essence 
of boy humor is bound up with the amaz- 
ing incongruity of his instincts. Have 
any of you ever fooled a dog by placing 
him on a false scentt, his instinct leading 
him astray? It is not easy to do, but done, 
it is mighty funny, and any decent dog 
enjoys the joke. Was there ever a boy 
whose instincts, many of them mere fatuity 
like his digestive appendix, have not led 
him time and again into thin air, to say 
nothing of water and mud! For my part 
I have never known anything more su- 
Premely funny than learning what a hope- 
less mess of wood pulp’ and worms a bum- 
Dlebee’s nest really is, except, perhaps 


"The “honeycomb” of the bumblebee is 
made of the paperlike material which wasps 
build their nests of, and every cell is filled 





_— that he has had better luck than I—in the 
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seeing another boy learn the same stinging 
lesson. 

The use of formulas, too, is unquestion- 
ably instinctive, and we all know how apt 
a boy is to indulge in formulas of the 
hocus-pocus sort, like Tom Sawyer’s recipe 
for removing warts by the combined charm 
of black midnight and a black cat, dead; 
and a boy arrives only late in his boyhood, 
if ever, to some sense of the distinction be- 
tween formulas of this kind and such as. 
are. vital and rational. I think that there- 
is much instruction and a gréat deal of 
humor connected with the play of this in-. 
stinctive tendency. I remember a great 
big boy, a hired man on my grandfather’s 
farm, in fact, who was led into a fight 
with a nest of hornets with the expectation: 
that he would bear a charmed skin if he 
shouted in loud repetition the words 
“ Jew’s-harp, jew’s-harp.” 

To reproduce for the city boy something 
approaching the solid reality and exquisite 
humor of the country boy’s life is the well- 
night hopeless function of what our school 
teachers call nature study and of one class 
of children stories. Many storybooks are 
devoid of this vital element of humor, 
however, in that they relate too much to 
the complete and finished deeds of grown- 
up men. Robinson Crusoe, for example, 
never appealed very strongly to me, and, I 
think, for this reason. Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
Story of a Bad Boy is, I am sure, a much 
better book. 

The instinctive phases of child-life, to 
live them in some measure, is, I believe, 
the beginning of all education, and this be- 
ginning can be achieved only in the great 
Land of Out-of-Doors; for young people 
the best school and playhouse, and for 
older people an endless asylum of delight, 


The grass so little has to do, 
A sphere of simple green 
With only butterflies to brood 
And bees to entertain. 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along 

And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And—bow to everything. 


And thread the dew all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine, 

A duchess were too common 

For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies, to pass 

In odors so divine 

As lowly spices going to sleep 

Or amulets of pine. 

And then to dwell in sovereign barns 
And dream the days away 

The grass so little has to do— 

I wish I were the hay. 


Most men are agreed that it is imprac- 
ticable to utilize out-door life in the edu- 
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cation of our children in the way and to 
the extent that we ourselves used it years 
ago; but I for one am coming to have an 
impatient contempt for the attitude of in- 
difference which most grown-ups seem 
nowadays to have for the playrights of 
children. The most important condition, 
as it seems to me, in connection with the 
work of the primary and secondary school 
is that ample opportunity be given for 
every variety of play, including swimming 
and skating, and, wherever possible, boat- 
ing. It is ridiculous to attempt to teach 
children anything without the substantial 
results of play to build upon. Playgrounds 
are the cheapest and in many respects the 
best of schools, but alas they are almost 
entirely lacking in many of our towns 
which have grown to cities in a generation 
in this great “ Nation of Villagers.” The 
boroughs of Bethlehem, for example, have 
no playground connected with a public 
school, nor any other public place where 
boys can play ball. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK?" 


We, the editors, have been dragged along 
back alleys, across open sewers, and through 
rank growths of weed and thistle to view the 
Monocacy meadows, to consider the possibility 
of their use as a play-ground or park. We 
are not much impressed with the proposal. 


the. place is apparently hopeless, but the park 
enthusiast could not be touched by argument. 
To our very practical objection that the cost 
would be excessive he made the foolish reply 
that there is no cost but a saving in using what 
has hitherto been wasted. To our expressed 
disgust for the open sewers and filth he re- 
plied that that was beside the question, for, as 
he said, we must sooner or later take care of 
the filth anyway. “ But,” we said, “the creek 
is contaminated above the town.” “ Very well,” 
he replied, “ we have the right to prohibit such 
contamination.” And worst of all, in double 
meaning, was his instant agreement to our 
statement that we had our cemeteries which, 
he said, were really better than any Bethlehem 
park could be. 
COMMUNICATION. 


Dear Editors: I took a walk along the 
Monocacy creek on Sunday afternoon and dis- 
covered clear water several miles above town 
and a fine skating pond; but I suppose that you 
and all of your subscribers will have to go to 
our enterprising neighbor, Allentown, to find 
any well kept ice to skate on this winter. 
Most people think that you boys can swim in 
nature’s own water, skate on nature’s own 
ice, and roam in nature’s own woods, but it is 
absolutely certain that your elders must take 
some care and pains if you town boys are to 
do any of these things, and yet, here in the 
East, children are said to be brought up (im- 
plying care and pains) and hogs are said to be 





*This and the following communication are 
from a small paper, printed and published by 
two Bethlehem boys. 
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raised (implying only feeding). I thank th 
Lord that I was “raised” in the West where 
there are no such false distinctions. 
Your subscriber S. 

_P. S.. As I came home covered with beggar 
lice and cockle-bur I saw a ring of fire on 
South mountain, an annual occurrence which 
has been delayed a whole week this autumn by 
a flourish of posters in several languages of. 
fering One Hundred Dollars Reward! S. 


Knowing my interest in parks and play. 
grounds, the local editor of a real, steam 
engine newspaper asked me kindly to write 
him a communication, and, not knowing 
how to do so formal a thing, I sent him the 
following which he considerately published 
with the exception of the last sentence. 


To the Editor of 
What can be charged against a community 
like the Bethlehems as more indicative of that 
dreadful carelessness, the common neglect of 
children, than that there is no fit place for our 
boys to swim? Oh yes, there is one really fine 
place, as I know from experience. and there is 
nothing I would like so much to do as to tum 
Pied Piper and lure the entire brood of Beti- 
lehem boys and girls to Friedensville’ and 
into that awful chasm of crystal water to come 
back no more, no, not even when an awakened 
civic consciousness had made a park of the 
beautiful Monoecacy meadows and converted the 
creek into a chain, a regular Diamond Necklace 
of swimming holes. I beg the garbage men’ 
(not a printer’s error for man’s) pardon for 
speaking .of the beautiful Monocacy meadows. 
I refer to what has been and to what might 
easily continue to be. As for the Diamond 
Necklace, that of course would have to be 
above the Gas Works where ¢he small stream 
of pure tar now joins the main stream. 
There, Mr. Editor, is your communication! 


Near Wayne Junction in Philadelphia the 
Reading Railroad crosses a slight depres- 
sion along which is a sewer covered with 
a heap of earth which comes nearly to the 
level of an intended street. Along side 
of the sewer and at about the same level 
is an uncertain stream which is dammed a 
a distance of a few hundred yards from 
the railroad by an extensive garbage dump, 
producing a foul pool of an acre or more 
in extent. Recently on a trip to Wash- 
ington, I saw a great crowd of Philadelphia 
boys swimming in this pool. When | 
reached Washington I was pounced upon 
by juvenile agents of the Playground 
League and I purchased one of the buttons 
upon which is a portrait of President Taft 
with the legend, “I am for playgrounds.’ 
I happened also to be in Philadelphia at 
the time of their first Tag Day nearly two 
years ago and I purchased a whole hand- 





* The peaceful site of an abandoned zinc mint 
where sheer walls of rock surround a three- 
acre pool of perfectly clear cool water, hur- 
dreds of feet in depth. 
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ful of their tags. Philadelphians appa- 
rently expect outsiders to furnish all the 
money needed for cleaning out their swim- 
ming holes, while they continue to dream 
under a spell more dreadful than the spell 
of the Nibelungen Ring with its curse of 
old. 

: After long residence in Japan, Lafcadio 
Hearne gave expression to what to him 
was the greatest contrast between our 
country and his adopted home; to him it 
seemed that the Japanese had domesticated 
Nature. We boast of having conquered 
Nature; well, we have now got to domesti- 
cate the wild thing before much else can 
be done in this country of ours. We have 
got to do it, and it is foolish to talk about 
teaching to people who fail to realize this 
fact. I know a small river in Kansas 


which is bordered by rich bottom lands: 


from one-half to one mile in width be- 
tween beautifully scalloped bluffs—where 
the upland prairie ends. _ In the early days 
thick covering of grass was everywhere, 
and the clear stream, teeming with life, 
wound its way along a deep channel among 
scattered clusters of large walnut trees and 
dense groves of elm and cottonwood, rip- 
pling here and there over beds of rock. 
Now, however, every foot of ground, high 
and low, is mellowed by the plow, and the 
last time I saw the once beautiful valley 
of Wolf River it was as if the whole earth 
had melted with the rains of June, such 
devastation of mud was there! Surely it 
requires more than the plow to domesti- 
cate Nature; indeed, since I have lived be- 
tween the coal-bearing Alleghenies and the 
sea, I have come to believe that it may re- 
quire more than the plow and the crowded 
iron furnace, such pestilence of refuse and 
filth is here! 

I suppose that I am as familiar with the 
requirements of modern industry as any 
man living and as ready to tolerate every- 
thing that is economically wise, but every 
days as I walk to and fro I see the 
Monocacy creek covered with a scum of 
gas-works tar, and in crossing the river 
bridge I see a half mile long heap of rot- 
ting refuse serving the Lehigh as a bank 
on the southern side; not all furnace refuse 
either by any means, but nameless stinking 
stuff cast off by an indifferent population 
and carelessly left in its very midst in one 
long unprecedented panorama of putres- 
cent ugliness! And when on splendid 
autumn days the near-by slopes of old 
South Mountain lift the eyes into pure 
oblivion of these distressing things, I see 
anon a line of fire sweeping through the 
Scanty woods. This I have seen every 
autumn since first I came to Bethlehem. 

It is easy to speak in amusing hyperbole 
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of garbage heaps and of brooks befouled 
with tar, but to have seen one futile flourish 
of posters on South Mountain in eleven 
years! that is beyond any possible touch 
of humor. It is indeed unfortunate that 
our river is not fit for boys to swim in, 
and it is not, for I have tried it, and I am 
not fastidious either, having lived an 
amphibious boyhood on the banks of the 
muddiest river in the world; but it is a 
positive disgrace that it is not fit to look 
at, that it is good for nothing whatever 
but to drink, much too good, one would 
think, for people who protect the only 
stretch of woodland that is accessible to 
their boys and girls by a mere flourish of 
posters ! 

Play should be an all-pervading thing in 
child-life, and work should be an increas- 
ing element after the age of ten or twelve 
years. It is bad enough that our common 
school system should so completely ignore 
the educational value of play, but its weak- 
est feature from an immediate business 
point of view is the extent to which it is 
detached from the work of the world. 
The spectacle of twenty or thirty school 
houses and forty or fifty trade and indus- 
trial establishments in the Bethlehems 
without a scheme for a graded transfer 
from the one to the other is a sad com- 
mentary upon the practical sense of a 
community. 

All children, as it seems to me, must 
learn chiefly by doing, and I believe that 
we must discard the present idea of the 
detached manual training school except in 
the very earliest stages of manual train- 
ing, and organize a scheme whereby every 
workshop and every industrial and trade 
establishment in a community to the ex- 
tent that it is a school may be used as 
such so that children as they come into 
maturity may be trained under the exacting 
conditions of actual practical work. To 
carry out such a scheme it would be neces- 
sary to legalize the employment of children 
in manufacturing and trade establishments 
at the age of about twelve years under the 
strict supervision of a public-school officer 
whose duty it would be to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of child labor by employers and 
insist upon a proper variety of work. Dur- 
ing the apprenticeship period of four or 
five years the number of hours of labor 
would be specified by law, increasing from 
three or four hours per day at the begin- 
ning to seven or eight hours per day at the 
end of the apprenticeship period, and two 
or three hours per day of ordinary school 
work would be required during the entire 
period. Nothing else but the actual con- 
ditions of our practical life can shape the 
coming generation for their work in the 
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world, and I believe that the utilization of 
the actual conditions of trade and industry 
as an organic part of our system of public 
education is the most important educational 
problem of to-day. 

It is not, however, my object to speak 
to you at any length on industrial educa- 
tion or manual training. There is another 
relation between work and education to 
which I wish more particularly to direct 
your attention, namely, the relation which 
is involved in the advanced study of ap- 
plied science more particularly as exempli- 


fied in our technical schools, for one of- 


my main objects in presenting this paper 
is to mark a contrast between instinctive 
phases of child-life and rational study. 
The teaching of science is to a very great 
extent a matter of exacting constraint and 
it cannot be accomplished playfully. 


“Da wird der Geist Euch wohl dressiert 
In spanische Stiefeln eingeschniirt.” 


The teaching of the physical sciences is 
indeed a compelling insistence upon precise 
ideas, a forcible “making up” of a stu- 
dent’s mind, as it were; for, as Whewell 
says, nothing is so essential in the ac- 
quirement of exact and solid knowledge as 
the possession of precise ideas, not, in- 
deed, that a perfect precision is necessary 
as a means of retaining knowledge but that 
nothing else so effectually opens the mind 
for the perception even of the simplest evi- 
dences of a subject. 

In speaking of the constraint that is in- 
volved in rational science teaching I do 
not refer to the necessity of overcoming 
indifference but to a condition which is 
real in the face-of any amount and any 
quality of enthusiasm. Every one is of 
course familiar with the life history of a 
butterfly, how it lives first as a caterpillar 
and then undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion into a winged insect. It is of course 
evident that the bodily organs of the cater- 
pillar are not at all suited to the needs of 
a butterfly, the very food (of those species 
which take food) being entirely different. 
As a matter of fact, almost every portion 
of the bodily structure of the butterfly is 
dissolved into a formless pulp at the begin- 
ning of the transformation, and the organ- 
ization of a flying insect then grows out 
from a central nucleus very much as a 
chicken grows in the food-stuff of an egg. 
So it is in the development of a scientifi- 
cally trained mind. In early childhood, 
if the individual has been favored by for- 
tune, he exercises and develops more or 
less extensively the primitive instincts and 
modes of the race in a free out-door life, 
and the result is so much mind-stuff to be 
dissolved and transformed with more or 
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less coercion and under more or less con- 
straint into a practical mind of the 
twentieth century type. The period dur- 
ing which a young man is receiving his 
scientific and professional training is in- 
deed analogous to the period of pupation 
of an insect. In the one we have a com- 
plete reorganization of bodily structure, 
and in the other we have a reorganization 
no less complete of mental structure; in 
the one the reorganization is wholly de- 
pendent upon and determined by internal 
energies, and in the other the reorganiza- 
tion. is largely dependent upon and deter- 
mined by external constraint. 

Rational study, as it seems to me, involves 
a change from the habitual mode of 
thought of the normal boy or girl, and 
this change, as I conceive it, may best be 
expressed by referring to the life history 
of a remarkable little animal, the axolotl, 
a kind of salamander which lives a tadpole- 
like youth and never changes to the adult 
form unless a stress of dry weather annihi- 
lates his watery world, but he lives always 
and reproduces his kind as a tadpole, and 
a very funny looking tadpole he is, with 
his lungs hanging from the sides of his 
head as two feathery tassels, brownish in 
tint from the red blood inside and the mud 
that settles on the outside of the tiny tube- 
like streamers. I caught’ one of these 
creatures when I was a boy and caged it 
in an aquarium, and I was greatly inter- 
ested years afterwards to learn more about 
it and to be told that it is a very rare ani- 
mal indeed in my native state although 
plentiful enough in Mexico. When the 
aquatic home of the axolotl dries up he 
quickly develops a pair of internal lungs, 
lops off his tassels, and embarks on a new 
mode of life on land. 

If our children to-day are ever to de- 
velop beyond the tadpole stage and be- 





* Speaking of catching things reminds the 
speaker of a catfish he once saw gasping for 
air in water that had been muddied by the 
opening of a sluiceway in a dam. The boy 
swam up behind the fish, jambed a hand into 
each gill, and pushed the fish ashore; and 


it weighed 36 pounds! Once the speaker, 
rowing around a sharp bend in a stream, saw 
a sandhill crane stalking along the shore; into 
the water went the boy, with the suddenly 
conceived idea that he could catch that crane, 
and, swimming low, he reached the shore about 
twenty feet from the bird, jumped quickly out 
of the water, made a sudden dash, and the 
bird was captured! A friend of the speaker 
named Stebbins once followed his dog in a 
chase after a jack rabbit. The rabbit made a 
wide circle and came back to its own trail some 
distance ahead of the dog, made a sidewise 
jump, and sat looking at the dog as it passed 
by, so intently indeed that Stebbins walked up 
behind the rabbit and took it up in his hands. 
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come complete men and women according 
to the fullest present-day significance of 
these terms, they must meet with quick and 
responsive inward growth that new and 
increasing stress of dryness, as many are 
wont to call our modern age of science and 
industry. 

In order to give you some idea of what 
I wish to express by this life story of the 
axolotl it is necessary to use an example. 
Permit me therefore to consider very 
briefly those fundamental ideas in physics 
which are called the laws of motion. The 
most prominent aspect of all phenomena 
ismotion. In that realm of nature which 
is not of man’s devising motion is uni- 
versal; ripple of brook, and gentle flow of 
river, ocean’s swell and slow recurrent 
tide, and over all, incessant gusts of wind 
infinitely varied. In the other realm of 
nature, the realm of things devised, motion 
is no less prominent. Every purpose of 
our practical life is accomplished by move- 
ments of the body and by directed move- 
ments of tools and mechanisms, such as 
the swing of scythe and flail, and those 
studied movements of planer and lathe 
from which are evolved strong arm of 
steam shovel and deft fingers of the loom 

The laws of motion! My own youthful 
view which, to tell the truth, I have never 
wholly lost, is that there is something ab- 
surd in the idea of reducing the more com- 
plicated phenomena of nature to an orderly 
system of mechanical law. For, to speak 
of motion is no doubt to call to your minds 
frst of all the phenomena that are asso- 
ciated with the excessively complicated, 
incessantly changing, turbulent and tumb- 
ling motion of wind and water. These 
phenomena have always had the most in- 
sistent appeal to us, they have confronted 
us everywhere and always, and life is an 
unending contest with their fortuitous di- 


iresistible sweeps of destruction in fire 
and flood, and in calamitous crash of col- 
lision and collapse where all things mingle 
m one dread, fluid confusion. 

Ih The subtlety of Nature,” says Bacon, 
is far beyond that of sense or of the un- 
derstanding,” and in my brief discussion of 
he laws of motion, I wish to emphasize 
two things; the first is that the study of 
he physical sciences is exacting beyond all 
ompromise, involving as it does a degree 
f coercion and constraint which it is be- 
yond the power of any teacher greatly to 
itigate, and the second is that the com- 
letest science stands abashed before the 
nfinitely complicated and fluid array of 
phenomena of the material world, except 
oly in the assurance which its method 
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The laws of motion! When I was a boy 
I read many scientific books with great in- 
terest, but I never could quite reconcile 
myself to a certain arrogant suggestion of 
completeness and universality. The laws 
of motion! My friends, the science of me- 
chanics is circumscribed in utter repudia- 
tion of such universal phrase; and yet curi- 
ously enough the ideas which constitute the 
laws of motion have an almost unlimited 
extent of legitimate range, and these ideas 
must be possessed with a perfect precision 
if one is to acquire any solid knowledge 
whatever of the phenomena of motion, es- 
pecially in the realm of devices which so 
serviceably accomplish the purposes of the 
human will, for in this realm, at least, 
everything is really and adequately corre- 
lated in a closely woven fabric of reason. 

The necessity of precise ideas. Herein 
lies the impossibility of compromise in the 
teaching of the physical sciences and the 
necessity of constraint; one must think so 
and so, there is no other way. And the 
realm of precise ideas, that is the region I 
intended to symbolize by the land whereon 
the little Mexican tadpole, the axolotl, is 
forced to live by unwelcome stress of 
weather. I remember as a boy a sharp con- 
test in my own mind between an extreme- 
ly vivid sense of things physical and the 
constraining function of precise ideas. 
This contest is perennial, and it is by no 
means a one-sided contest between mere 
crudity and refinement, for refinement ig- 
nores many things. Indeed, precise ideas 
not only help to form our sense of the world 
in which we live, but they inhibit sense as 
well, and their rigid and unchallenged rule 
would be indeed a stress of dryness. 

The laws of motion! I return again and 
yet again to the subject, for indeed I am 
not to be deterred therefrom by any con- 
cession of inadequacy, no, or by any degree 
of realization of the vividness of the youth- 
ful sense of those things which, to suit my 
narrow purpose, must be stripped com- 
pletely bare. It is unfortunate however 
for my purpose that the prevailing type of 
motion, the flowing of water and the blow- 
ing of wind, are useless as a basis for the 
establishment of the simple and precise 
ideas which are called the laws of motion 
and which are the most important of the 
fundamental principles of physics. These 
ideas have in fact grown out of the study 
of the simple phenomena which are asso- 
ciated with the motion of bodies in bulk, 
without perceptible change of form, the 
motion of rigid bodies, so called; and these 
ideas are limited in their strict application 
to these simple phenomena. 

Before narrowing down the scope of my 
discussion, however, let me illustrate a very 
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general application of the simplest idea of 
motion, the idea of velocity. You all have, 
no doubt, an idea of what is meant by the 
velocity of the wind, and a sailor, having 
what he calls a ro-knot wind, knows that 
he can manage his boat with a certain 
spread of canvas and that he can accom- 
plish a certain portion of his voyage in a 
given time; but an experienced sailor, al- 
though he speaks glibly of a 10-knot wind, 
belies his speech by taking wise precaution 
against every conceivable emergency. He 
knows that a 10-knot wind is by no means 
a sure or a simple thing, with its incessant 
blasts and whirls; and a sensitive anemom- 
eter, having more regard for minutie 
than any sailor, usually registers in every 
wind a number of almost complete but ex- 
cessively irregular stops and starts every 
minute, and variations of direction that 
sweep round half the horizon! 

We must, as you see, direct our attention 
to something simpler than the wind. Let 
us therefore consider the drawing of a 
wagon or the propulsion of a boat. You 


are, no doubt, thinking that I am about to 
enter upon a lengthy abstract discussion, 
and I hasten to take advantage of your 
distress to expain to you further what 
I mean by the reference I have made to the 


curious life-history of the little Mexican 
salamander. It is that our modern indus- 
trial life, in bringing men face to face with 
an entirely unprecedented array of intricate 
mechanical and physical problems, demands 
of every one a great and increasing amount 
of dry impersonal thinking, and that the 
precise and rigorous modes of thought of 
the modern physical sciences are being 
forced upon widening circles of men with a 
relentless insistence. 

The essential pecnliarity of the discussion 
from which I have considerately turned 
aside is that one is not expected to know 
more after hearing it than before, and if I 
had time to carry the discussion through 
it would be merely as an illustration of the 
important part that is played in the study 
of science by what we may call “ making 
up one’s mind” in the sense of putting one’s 
mind in order. This kind of thing is very 
prominent in the study of science, and by 
that rather indefinite reference in my story 
of the little tasseled salamander, to an 
inward growth so needful before one can 
hope for any measure of success in our 
modern world of scientific industry, I meant 
to refer to this thing, the “ making up” of 
one’s mind; a severe operation, and usually 
for the individual a change from a fluid 
world to a rigid one, as in the case of the 
axolotl.. 

Ever since my first reading of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies many years ago, a cer- 
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tain passage, which is printed in red in the 
better editions of the book, has been in my 
mind as illustrating the human value which 
may attach to simple things. Michael Col. 
lins had died of starvation and the case was 
investigated by a coroner’s jury with Mary 
Collins and a son, Cornelius, as witnesses, 
According to the evidence, deceased was. 
“translator” of boots. Witness went out 
and bought old boots; deceased and_his son 
made them into good ones and then witness 
sold them for what she could get at the shops, 
which was very little indeed. The extreme 
poverty of the little family group was fully 
brought out and the coroner said, “ It seems 
to me deplorable that you did not go into 
the workhouse.” But the witness said, 
“We wanted the comforts of our little 
home.” <A juror asked what the comforts 
were, for he saw only a little straw in the 
corner of the room, the windows of which 
were broken. Whereupon the witness be- 
gan to cry and said they had a quilt and 
other little things. 

One of the strongest human desires is to 
see and have others see the things one owns 
or controls and the things one does charac: 
terized by marks of distinction, but of 
course you know that only a very smal 
part of this desire, as it expresses itself in 
actual life, is a desire for what is needful 
or for what is best; and one of the mos 
important things in education is to develo 
a sensitiveness to what is essential and er 
during so that life may be energized by: 
true appreciation of simple things without 
need of resort to the gross sensualism 
which is represented by all sorts of ex 
travagant living. This important elemet! 
in education I prefer to call romanticism 
I wish to have you understand that I choos 
the term deliberately because of what tht 
word romance has come to signify in com 
mon speech; and to clear away all cant,! 
make a sudden turn in mild contempt 0 
conventional rhetorical forms, and ask yot, 
especially the young ladies among you, ‘0 
consider: What is a flatterer?—One wi 
speaks the truth and is yet so stupid ast 
think he lies! Surely the simple and & 
sential things of life are infinitely beyo 
the estimate of any verbal estimate. 

What do our schols do for romanticism: 
Permit me in answer to extract a bit of his 
tory and quote from a favorite author. 

“When the King of England heard thes 
news [that Geoffrey of Chargny was draw 
ing near his dear town of Calais, and tht 
Amery, the false Lombard, was keepiti 
him in play] then the King set out trot 
England with 300 men at arms, and 
archers, and took ship to Dover, and 
vespers arrived at Calais, and put his people 
in ambush in the castle, and was with the 
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himself. And he said to the Lord de 
Manny: ‘Master Walter, I will that you 
should be the head in this need, for I and 
my son will fight under your banner.’ Now 
my Lord Geoffrey of Chargny had left 
Arras on the last day of December, in the 
evening, with all his soldiers, and came near 
Calais about one in the morning, and he 
said to his knights, ‘ Let the Lombard open 
the gates quickly—he makes us die of cold.’ 
‘In God’s name,’ said one of Geoffrey’s men, 
‘the Lombards are cunning folks; they will 
look at your florins first, to see that none 
are false.’ At these words the King’s peo- 
ple came forth under the banner of Master 
Walter de Manny; and when the French 
saw them come out, and heard the cry, 
‘Manny, to the rescue!” they knew they 
were betrayed (having to fight for the 
place instead of getting it for a bribe). 
Then said Master Geoffrey to his people, 
‘Lords, if we fly we are lost; it is best to 
fight with good will; my hope is, we may 
gain the day.’ ‘By St. George,’ said the 
English, ‘you say true, and evil be to him 
that flies.” Whereupon they drew back a 
little, being too crowded, and dismounted, 
and let their horses go. And the King of 
England, under the banner of Master Wal- 
ter, came with his people, all on foot, to 
seek his enemies. At the first coming there 
was hard encounter, and the King stopped 
opposite my Lord Eustace of Ribaumont, 
who was a strong and brave chevalier. 
And he fought the King so long that it was 
a wonder; yes, and much pleasure to see. 
Then they all joined battle, and there was 
a great coil, and a hard, and there fought 
well, of the French, my Lord Geoffrey of 
Chargny, and My Lord John of Landas, 
and others; but My Lord Eustace of Ribau- 
mont passed all, he that day struck the King 
to his knees twice; but in the end gave his 
sword to the King, saying, ‘ Sire Chevalier, 
I render me your prisoner, for the day must 
remain to the English.’ For by that time 
they were all taken or killed who were 
with the French; and the last who was 
taken, and who had done most, was Mas- 
ter Eustace of Ribaumont. 

“So when the trial was past, the King 
drew back into Calais, into the castle; and 
made be brought all the prisoner-knights 
thither. And then the French knew that 
the King of England had been in the fight, 
in person, under the banner of Master Wal- 
ter de Manny. And the King sent to say 
to them, as it was the New-Year’s night, 
that he would give them all supper in his 
castle of Calais. So when the supper time 
came [early afternoon, Ist January, 1349] 
the King and his knights dressed themselves, 
and all put on new robes; and the French 
also made themselves greatly splendid, for 
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so the King wished, though they were pris- 
oners. The King took seat, and set those 
knights beside him in much honor. And 
the gentle Prince of Wales and the knights 
of England served them, at the first course 
and at the second course, went away to an- 
other table. So they were served in peace, 
and in great leisure. When they had 
supped, they took away the tables; but the 
King remained in the hall among the 
French and English knights; and he was 
bareheaded; wearing only a chaplet of 
pearls. And he began to go from one to 
another; and when he addressed himself to 
Master Geoffrey of Chargny, he altered’ 
countenance somewhat, and looking askance: 
at him, said, ‘Master Geoffrey, I owe you: 
by right, little love, when you would have: 
stolen by night what had cost me so dear.. 
So glad and joyous I am, that I took you: 
at the trial.’ At these words he passed 
on, and let Master Geoffrey alone, who an- 
swered no word; and so came the King to- 
Master Eustace of Ribaumont, to whom he 
said joyously, ‘Master Eustace, you are 
the chevalier whom in all the world I have 
seen most valiantly attack an enemy and de- 
fend his own body; neither did I ever: 
find in battle any one who gave me so much 
work, body to body, as you did today. So 
I give you the prize of the day, and that 
over all the knights of my own court, by 
just sentence.’ Thereupon the King took: 
off the chaplet, that he wore (which was: 
good and rich), and put it on the head of 
My Lord Eustace; and said, ‘My Lord 
Eustace, I give you this chaplet, for that 
you have been the best fighter to-day of all 
those without or within, and I pray you 
that you wear it all this year for the love 
of me. I know well that you are gay, 
and loving, and glad to be among dames 
and damsels. So therefore say to them 
whithersoever you go, that I gave it you; 
and so I quit you of your prison, and you 
may set forth tomorrow if it please you.’” 

Now if you have not enjoyed this bit of 
historical study, says Ruskin, I tell you 
frankly it is neither Edward the Third’s 
fault—much that follows is in Ruskin’s 
own words, but I omit quotation marks and 
parentheses for the sake of directness,—nor 
Froissart’s, nor mine, but your own, for not 
having enough simple cheerfulness and 
understanding in you to appreciate what is 
going on. But even supposing you do have 
these and do enjoy the story as now read, 
it does not follow that you would enjoy it 
in school. There you would find most 
probably a modern abstract of the matter 
given in polished language; you would be 
fortunate indeed if you chanced on so good 
a history as the one from which is taken 
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the following account of this supper at 
Calais: 

“ As Edward was a great admirer of per- 
sonal valor, he ordered all the French 
knights and gentlemen to be feasted by the 
Prince of Wales, in the great hall of the 
castle. The King entered the hall in the 
time of the banquet, and discovered to his 
prisoners that he had been present in the 
late conflict, and was the person who had 
fought hand to hand with the Sieur Ribau- 
mont. Then, addressing himself to that 
gentleman, he gave him his liberty, pres- 
ented him with a chaplet adorned with 
pearls, which he desired him to wear for 
his sake, and declared him to be the most 
expert and valorous knight with whom he 
had ever engaged.” 

Now supposing that young people can 
read no other history than such as this, 
they had—with profoundest earnestness I 
say it—infinitely better read none. It is 
not the least necessary for us to know any- 
thing about Edward III but quite necessary 
for us to know something vital and real 
-about somebody, and not to have polished 
language given us instead of life. 

What people call the history of England 
is not her history at all but that of her 
‘kings or tax-gatherers, which is as if people 
were to call Mr. Roosevelt’s history or Mr. 
Rockefeller’s history yours or mine. But 


the history of the English kings is worth 
reading; sometimes in Sunday-school or 
‘church it might keep you awake to be told 


a little of it. For a simple instance, you 
have heard probably of Absalom’s rebellion 
against his father, and of David’s agony at 
his death, until from very weariness you 
have ceased to feel the power of the story. 
You would not feel it less vividly if you 
knew that a far more dreadful sorrow, of 
the like kind, had happened to one of our 
English Kings, perhaps the best we have 
had, take him all in all. Not one only, 
but three of his sons, rebelled against him, 
and were urged into rebellion by their 
mother. The Prince, who should have been 
King after him, was pardoned, not once, 
but many times—pardoned wholly, with re- 
joicing over .him as over the dead alive, 
and set at his father’s right hand in the 
kingdom; but all in vain. Hard and 
treacherous to the heart’s core, nothing 
wins him, nothing warns, nothing binds. 
He flies to France, and wars at last alike 
against father and brother, till sick through 
mingled guilt, and shame, and rage, he re- 
pents idly as the fever-fire withers him. 
His father sends him the signet ring from 
his finger in token of one more forgiveness, 
but the Prince lies down on a heap of ashes 
with a halter round his neck, and so dies. 
When his father heard it he fainted away 
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three times, and then broke out into bitter. 
est crying and tears. This, you would 
have thought enough for dark Fate to have 
appointed for a man’s sorrows. It was lit. 
tle to that which was to come. His second 
son, who was now his Prince of England, 
conspired against him, and pursued his 
father from city to city, in Norman France, 
At last, even his youngest son, best beloved 
of all, abandoned him, and went over to his 
enemies. 

This was enough. Between him and his 
children Heaven commanded its own peace, 
He sickened and died of grief on the 6th 
of July, 1189. 

The son who had killed him, “ repented” 
now; but there could be no ring sent to 
him. Perhaps the dead do not forgive. 
Men say, that as he stood by his father’s 
corpse, the blood burst from its nostrils, 
One child only had been faithful to him, 
but he was a son of a girl. whom he had 
loved much, and as he should not; his 
Queen, therefore, being a much older per- 
son, and strict upon proprieties, poisoned 
her; nevertheless poor Rosamond’s son 
never failed him; won a battle for him in 
England, which, in all human probability, 
saved his kingdom; and was made a bishop, 
and turned out a bishop of the best. 

Have any of you seen the reports of the 
recent studies on the living conditions of 
working men and their families in Pittsburg 
and New York, conditions which are but 
little better than those which killed Michael 
Collins, the translator of boots, and which, 
no doubt exist in all our large cities? And 
is there one among you who will deny the 
almost hopelessly appalling character of 
luxurious life in Pittsburg and New York, 
with its fighting so different from that of 
Edward III at Calais and its issue so dif- 
ferent from poor Rosamond’s son. What 
—I was going to ask what we should do 
about it, but the situation is staggering— 

“Tf only the Rev. James McCosh were 
here,” said Ruskin one day when he fount 
relief from a state of depression by reat- 
ranging his library and finding Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s book. “ Method of divine govern- 
ment physical and moral.” Preface begins: 
“We live in an age in which the reflect- 
ing portions of mankind are much addicted 
to the contemplation of the works of Na 
ture. It is the object of the author in this 
treatise to interrogate Nature with the view 
of making her utter her voice in answer t0 
some of the most important questions which 
the inquiring spirit of man can put’ 
Here is a catechumen for you and a catech- 
ist! Nature with her hands behind het 
back and Mr. McCosh! Further on, in 
deed, it is stated that the finite cannot con- 
prehend the infinite, and the author with 
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the shrinking modesty characteristic of the 
clergy of his persuasion, feels that even 
the intellect of a McCosh cannot without 
risk of error embrace more than the pres- 
ent method of the divine management of 
creation. Wherefore “no man,” he says, 
“should presume to point out all the ways 
in which a God of unbounded resources 
might govern the universe.” 

But the present way, we may master that 
and pay our compliments to God upon it? 
We will hope so; this creation of his will 
bear more looking at than many of us 
have given, however addicted we may be to 
the contemplation of the works of Nature. 
We may take two extracts from a forty- 
year-old English book as examples of what 
may be seen in Pittsburg and New York. 
Assuming that to eat and drink is the end 
of life, an old writer on economics shows 
clearly how much better this end might be 
accomplished. He brings out the broad 
fact concerning drink that about one and 
a half million acres of land in the United 
Kingdom are occupied in producing strong 
liquor, and that the product of this land 
after being manufactured into drink is sold 
as follows: The spirits at 27 shillings and 
sixpence for 2 shillings worth and the 
beer at 2 shillings for threepence half- 
penny worth. The sum spent in these ar- 
ticles and in tobacco annually is 156 mil- 
lions of pounds on which the pure profit of 
the richer classes (putting the lower ale 
house gains aside) is roughly a hundred 
million pounds. That is the way the rich 
Christian Englishman provides against the 
day of judgment expecting to hear his 
Master say to him, “I was thirsty—and 
ye gave me drink—2 shillings worth for 
27 and sixpence.” 

Again: For the matter of lodging you 
will find according to the same economist, 
that in the street dedicated in Edinburgh 
to the memory of the first bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, in No. 23, there are living 220 per- 
sons. In the first floor of it live ten fam- 
ilies, 49 persons; in the second floor, nine 
families, 54 persons, and so on, up to six 
floors, the ground floor being a shop, so that 
the whole 220 persons in the building are 
without one foot of actual land on which 
to exist. “In my Father’s house” says 
Christ, “are many mansions.” Verily that 
appears to be also the case in some of his 
Scotch evangelical servants’ houses here. 
And modest Mr. McCosh, who will not ven- 
ture to suggest any better arrangement of 
the heavens, has he likewise no suggestion 
to offer as to the arrangement of No. 23 St. 
James Street? ; 

Did you chance, my friends, any of you 
to see the other day, says Ruskin, the 
eighty-third number of the Graphic with the 
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picture of the Queen’s Concert in it? All 
the fine ladies sitting so trimly and looking 
so sweet, and doing the whole duty of 
woman, wearing their fine clothes grace- 
fully ; and the pretty singer, white-throated, 
warbling “ Home, Sweet Home,” to them so 
morally and so melodiously! Here was yet 
to be our ideal of virtuous life, thought the 
Graphic! Surely we are safe back with 
our virtues in satin slippers and lace veils, 
and our Kingdom of Heaven is come again 
with observation. How, think you, could 
such bright angels dwell in an invisible 
Heaven without observation and crown dia- 
monds of the dazzlingest? Understand, 
please, that I am thinking of cities nearer 
than London and of times more recent than 
1873. One of the most significant features 
of our social life is the way in which we 
exaggerate the visible features of things in 
the desire to justify our own false apprecia- 
tions and in the attempt to create false ap- 
preciation in others. I can imagine a mod- 
ern Dante describing a boundless and 
grossly sensual extravagance as the refuge 
of the damned, but it is strange indeed to 
see dwellers here on earth resort to ex- 
travagant living in the attempt to circum- 
vent fate. 


“Superiority to fate is difficult to learn 

*Tis not conferred on any, But possible to 
earn 

A pittance at a time, until to her surprise, 

The soul with strict economy subsists till 
Paradise.” 


Supt. R. E. Laramy, of Phoenixville, was 
to have discussed the paper by Dr. Frank- 
lin, but as that was quite long he contented 
himself with a general restatement of the 
elements of the paper. 


EYES THAT SEE NOT. 


The discussion of this subject was opened 
by Prof. George M. Jones, of the Reading 
Boys’ High School, as follows: 

The world’s work is being done by men 
whose daily complaint is the inefficiency of 
their helpers. The complaint is not that 
men are unable to read, write and count, 
but that they cannot apply themselves read- 
ily to the common problems of human and 
natural conditions. Our graduates are too 
slow to realize their relation to environ- 
ment; they cannot grasp a situation, take in 
circumstances see things from many points 
of view. Statesmen tell us that our gov- 
ernment lacks the efficiency, which is to be 
expected from such a rich and intelligent 
nation. Our citizens have come far short 
of the social virtues that are the life and 
strength of a democracy. 

These criticisms are laid before the 
schools with the advice that we should 
cease to emphasize impression and minimize 
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expression. The practical work of the 
world needs men that have been educated 
by impressions made upon their minds and 
by training in the powers of expression. 
The chief studies of impression are the 
symbolic branches namely, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, and science teaching 
only from the text. None can doubt that 
our schools emphasize these studies. These 
branches constitute an education only by 
their application to real life. The mere 
aquisition of symbolic branches is only 
half of an education. The man that can 
take a useful place in the community is one 
that has added expression to his impres- 
sions. Our schools have always emphasized 
the studies of impression, because the pow- 
ers of expression can be and usually are 
trained outside of school by circumstances, 
experience, and occupations. We have 
filled our pupils’ intellects with material for 
the world’s work and have sent them to the 
world to learn how to make use of it. This 
has not been bad for them, because they 
have usually found a place and have 
learned to fill it. But the complex life of 
our cities, the seemingly infinite extent of 
the division of labor, and the growing un- 
willingness of organized industrial inter- 
ests to train and assist the individual, com- 
pel the schools to undertake what was 


until recently left to the pupil, his parents, 
and his employers. 

The schools must therefore educate first 
the intellect by impression then the hands, 
the eyes, the ears, the emotions, and any 
faculty or power that belongs to the human 


animal. Man, as the lord of creation, is an 
animal as well as an intellect. Therefore 
it is necessary to develop our animal pow- 
ers, if our lordly power over creation is 
to be a growing means of wealth, com- 
fort and pleasure. Music controls the 
emotions, objects develop perception, man- 
ual training develops constructive talent, 
and nature study develops observation and 
adaptation. These are studies of expres- 
sion that have been neglected in the schools 
until very recent years. The last of them 
to be admitted to the schools was nature 
study. 

Nature study claims a place in school, be- 
cause it develops observation and adapts 
pupils to their natural surroundings. It isa 
study of expression because it demands di- 
rect contact with nature, meaning that the 
pupils’ eyes are directed to the natural ob- 
jects as well as to the printed page that 
describes them. The eye that reads a de- 
scription of how fish breathe must see the 
breathing fish, if the description is to be 
properly understood. “ Eyes that see not” 
are eyes that see only what the eyes of 
others have found and described. It is 





the purpose of this paper to show that na- 
ture study can be made a means of improv- 
ing the eyes, by training them to see things 
that have always been in sight but not seen. 

Nature study trains the expression of the 
eye. The expression of the eye is usually 
described as bright, dull, keen, or clear, 
meaning the appearance of the eye. The 
true use of the word “expression” is the 
act of putting forth or producing. The 
expression of the mouth is the voice in 
speech or song; the expression of the hand 
is its use in hand-work; likewise the ex- 
pression of the ear is its action in convey- 
ing sound to the owner’s mind; and thus 
the expression of the eye is its action in 
making and conveying pictures to the own- 
er’s mind. While this is an unusual mean- 
ing of the term “expression” it is a clear 
way of explaining one of the reasons for 
introducing nature study into the schools, 

Many eyes see little of what is in sight. 
They may be defective eyes. If they are 
defective, the oculist is consulted. His suc- 
cess consists in restoring normal condi- 
tions. We are contented with eyes that do 
not assert themselves by pain or failing 
sight. The eye is too wonderful and use- 
ful to neglect its improvement. We try 
to improve the ear in music, the hand in 
manual training, the voice in song, and the 
whole body in athletics. Why be contented 
with a partial use of two such splendid 
cameras, adjusted to make but one con- 
scious image? It is considered negligence 
to waste talents. Is it not negligence to 
waste our eyes? a man would go 
through an art gallery without looking at 
the pictures, we would call him foolish. 
What shall we think of the eyes that go 
through the world without seeing the glor- 
ious visions of God manifested in nature? 

Artists and scientists have trained their 
eyes to see what others have overlooked. 
They have been cameras of beauty and 
truth taking pictures for myriads of list- 
less eyes that expressed little for their 
owners. The reason that so few love art, 
science and nature is because so many 
do not know how to see things. The eye 
must have its gymnastics and physical cul- 
ture as well as the whole body. Train 
the eye to do more than it has been doing, 
if its expression and efficiency are to be 
improved. 

Nature study is one means of training 
the eyes that see not, because the book is 
made secondary to the natural object in the 
pupil’s hand. The teacher needs the book 
before meeting the class so that no mis- 
take will be made in explaining what the 
active eyes will see, when given something 
to examine. The scholar needs the book 
after the objects have been examined, so 
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that his observations will be given a defi- 
nite and logical form. The book is there- 
fore not displaced by nature study; it is 
rather enlivened by living pictures to sup- 
plement the lifeless page, which becomes a 
key to nature, to be used after the curious 
eyes have aroused a desire to understand 
what they have seen. 

Nature study also tries to cultivate a 
love of nature, reverence for the Creator, 
and an appreciation of allusions to nature 
in art and literature. These things cannot 
be done by books. The lover does not 
fall in love with pictures of his sweetheart 
until he has first fallen in love with his 
sweetheart herself. The poet heard the 
song of the lark, the painter watched the 
setting sun, and the sculptor studied the 
human form from nature before any suc- 
cess attended the effort to use them in art. 
To see nature is to love her. The eyes 
that have been taught to see things at their 
feet in daytime and in the heavens at night 
will not find much to gratify their desire 
for recreation in foolish pictures and silly 
entertainments. The best cure for a love 
of trash is to put God’s wonderful works 
within the power of the eyes of every child, 
or better, to give every child eyes that can 
see God’s wonderful works. 

This very interesting subject was fur- 
ther discussed by Principal W. S. Bryan, 
of the Carnegie High School: 

I have listened with much interest to the 
paper just read by the gentleman from 
Reading. I agree with him that there is 
a marked deficiency in the power to use the 


eyes, and that it is mostly due to a lack of. 


training. He has stated the facts so well 
that it will not be necessary for me to re- 
peat them. 

In thinking of Nature Study, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether itis worth while. 
Is the good obtained an equivalent for the 
time and energy expended? As a preface 
to the answer I wish to make to this ques- 
tion I shall state a few psychological prin- 
ciples. If these are approved it will help 
to fix the practical necessity of seeing. 

1. All fundamental knowledge is ob- 
tained through sense perception and intui- 
tion. 

2. The elementary ideas received through 
the senses are the absolute basis of the 
knowledge of external objects. 

3. Of these elementary ideas individual 
concepts are formed in the mind. 

4. The value of the individual concept 
depends upon the number of ideas com- 
posine it as compared with the whole num- 
ber of attributes the object possesses. This 
calls for accurate and complete seeing. 

5. The mental process which fixes the 
concept in consciousness is known as ob- 
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servation. 
mind. 

6. The relative power of persons to rec- 
ognize, analyze, compare, classify, and gen- 
eralize truth is in direct ratio to the com- 
pleteness of their individual concepts. 

7. Observation is the basis of imagina- 
tion, and imagination is necessary to the 
obtaining of thought from all text-book 
subjects. Thoughts from books or speech 
are built of the concepts already in the 
mind. 

A sermon becomes as many sermons as 
there are members in the congregation. 
Each gives the minister’s words the con- 
cepts associated with them in his own ex- 
perience. They may or may not be the 
ideas intended. A music teacher said four 
beats fill a measure without presenting the 
concrete of beat and measure. The child 
reported that four beets make a bushel. 
The garden vegetable and the bushel 
basket were his concepts already in the 
mind. How can this be applied to teach- 
ing? 

1. Instruction must begin with actual in- 
spection; finding out instead of verbal de- 
scription. Accurate observation is neces- 
sary to correct expression. Knowledge be- 
gins in recognizing resemblances and dif- 
ferences. We need facts before causes, 
things before names, ideas before words, 
principles before rules, experience before 
inference. Then what we read in books, 
or reason out, wil become living realities. 
The ease and accuracy of memory de- 
pends upon the distinctness of the percep- 
tion of these relations. The habit of ob- 
servation should be formed in childhood. 
All the senses should be trained. They are 
the eyes of the soul. Without this train- 
ing nature is a sealed book and the descrip- 
tions of nature’s phenomena are empty 
words. 

2. The teacher must have seen clearly, to. 
be an efficient guide. It is here, I fear, 
that the chief difficulty lies. Teachers are 
blind to the scientific truths of their en- 
vironment. They are the veritable “ blind 
leaders of the blind” spoken of in Holy 
Writ. Memorizing text-books has made- 
them so. If asked to describe the tree in 
the front yard, they desire to observe it 
again; if asked to sketch a map, they are 
uncertain of its most prominent parts; if 
asked the color of mother’s or sweetheart’s. 
eyes, they must have another look. The 
vagueness of their mental pictures is ap- 
palling. I have had abundant opportunity 
to criticise the sketch maps drawn by 
teachers, and know it to be true, that not 
more than ten in a thousand can make a 
creditable sketch of any of our states. 
The senses were given to us to use. In- 
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stead of using them we read and make pro- 
found abstractions, which are sometimes 
fair guesses, but more often they are at 
variance with the concrete truth. 

3. The teacher should present to the 
child a motive for seeing. The savage ob- 
serves the trees and the trails and the 
sounds of the forest because he must know 
them to travel safely and to secure the 
things so necessary to his existence. His 
children must utilize their surroundings in 
preparation for their nomadic life. The 
civilized man depends upon his insight into 
Nature’s laws and the discovery of her 
hidden stores of wealth for much of his 
pleasure and profit in living. His children 
must know their environment in prepara- 
tion for their broader education and fitness 
for cosmopolitan existence. Every neigh- 
borhood contains the essential elements of 
surface, soil and drainage; of vegetable, 
animal and mineral production; of agricul- 
ture, manufacture, commerce and many 
other occupations; of the means of travel, 
transportation and communication; of the 
races, languages and social conditions of 
man; of the educational, religious and civil 
institutions; all of which the child must 
know to interpret aright the description of 
like conditions in distant localities. I need 
not dwell upon this phase of seeing. 


4. The truths of the text-books should be 
verified. There is a scientific side to the 


child’s seeing. The facts of the subject 
studied must be made a part of his ex- 
perience. This experience is to be the 
measure of his future judgment in the 
transaction of business. Unquestioning 
acceptance of every petrified statement of 
the book or teacher is ignorance, dark and 
lifeless. Honest doubt is the beginning of 
intellectual progress. There are few fixed 
beliefs to-day. A text-book twenty years 
old is misleading. This is the age of sus- 
pended judgment; the opening of the era 
of investigation. Discoveries and inven- 
tions follows so closely upon each other that 
nothing surprises us. The teacher should 
remember that the phenomena of every 
natural science lie about him waiting to be 
seen and invited to take a place in the 
school laboratory. Let him go from the 
human authority of books to the direct 
revelation of God as found in nature. Use 
the field lesson, study the environment, ex- 
periment in the laboratory, and what can- 
not in these be seen, search for in photo- 
graphic form as seen in other neighbor- 
hoods and laboratories. The camera often 
reveals what the eye unaided did not see 
and brings, at little cost, a truthful repro- 
duction of’ the entire world to our door. 
The teacher of every grade should know 
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science and lead the pupils to the dis- 
covery of its truth. 

5. The nature study advocates of the 
past have been searching .for beauties, 
The zsthetic side appealed to them while 
the pupils were longing for the practical. 
They sought to have it a separate study 
in the curriculum while the pupils were 
rebelling at an already over-crowded 
course. They pointed out many interesting 
but unimportant things while the student 
was seeking for essentials. The selection 
of the important is imperative upon the 
teacher. Life is too short and science too 
broad to hope to know much beyond our 
personal need. Nature study must be 
pursued because it lies at the foundation 
of almost every study. The eyes must see 
but must not dwell too long upon the con- 
crete. Inferences must be made but they 
must be kent within the realm of probable 
utility. Inquire of every object: What is 
it? Where is it? What can it do? What 
are its attributes? What are its uses? If 
not useful, forget it. The beauties of 
nature are not all found in form and color 
and perfume. Truth in whatever garb 
is beautiful. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Supt. Lose, of Williamsport, said that 
books on nature study, for teachers’ use, 
had been rather condemned. It would be 
an injury for this to be generally believed. 
Teachers are frequently led to study nature 
through such books. Teachers frequently 
need first some book on nature study, then 
to study nature itself, and finally they be- 
gin to talk about it in the school room. 
Many teachers could be induced to do 
nature work in no other way. 

Someone: We accept the principle laid 
down in the paper. What Supt. Lose 
would propose: would doubtless qualify 
grade teachers for presenting nature work. 
It would be an added advantage to have 
a course in biology before teaching nature 
work. The speaker then called on Dr. 
Davison, of Lafayette College, who had 
written a book on nature study, to address 
the Department on the subject. 

Dr. Davison said that he had studied this 
subject for fifteen years, but from a slightly 
different standpoint from the other speak- 
ers of the afternoon. He stated further 
that at recent meeting of specialists in this 
subject, held in Baltimore in Christmas 
week, there was a spirit of hopelessness as 
to ever having nature study adopted as a 
part of the curriculum in the United States. 
There seems to be no time for it. One 
gentlemen who spoke this afternoon sug- 
gested wisely that nature work could be 
done in connection with other branches— 
geography, history and physiology, and 
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without robbing the pupils. Dr. Davison 
closed by recommending the camera as an 
aid in nature study.. He said that his ob- 
servation had often lacked details which 
the camera preserves. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 





HE meeting of the Kindergarten De- 
partment was called to order by Dr. 
W. W. Deatrick immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the Child Study Section in Saucon 
Hall. The first paper of the session was by 
Miss Alice N. Parker, superintendent of 
Kindergartens in Pittsburg, upon 
PRESSING PROBLEMS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The pressing problems in the Kinder- 
garten may be stated as follows: 

1. How to make the kindergarten under- 
stood. 

2. How to preserve it from the contami- 
nation of certain modern educational “ fads 
and fancies.” 

3. How to educate the uninitiated to 
discriminate between the kindergarten as 
it should be and the kindergarten as it 
frequently is. 

Philips Brooks is reported to have said 
of Christianity—that it could not be said 
to be a failure as it had never been tried. 
The same remark may also be applied to 
our Republican form of government, and 
it is to some extent true of the kinder- 
garten. 

Froebel set before us an ideal which it 
will take us. long to attain. “If within 
three hundred years there is a kindergarten 
in existence such as I have in mind,” said 
Froebel, “I shall be satisfied.” He also 
predicted its greatest fulfillment in 
America, the land of democratic ideals and 
freedom. 

This prophecy has been fulfilled in that 
the kindergarten has been better compre- 
hended in its philosophical and psycholog- 
ical aspect in the United States than in any 
other country, and has fallen into the 
hands of a more intelligent and cultivated 
class than has been its fate in Germany, 
for instance. Its higher meaning does not 
seem to have been grasped even by its ex- 
ponents in the home of its origin, and very 
inadequately here by the majority of kin- 
dergartners. 

It is often negatively conceived as a place 
to keep children out of mischief, a good 
thing where it can be comfortably afforded, 
but always to be considered last in the gen- 
eral scheme. Those who understand con- 
sider it the very foundation stone of edu- 
cation, that which makes possible the 
proper superstructure—the preparation of 
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the soil for the years of school work 
proper, and for learning. The kinder- 
garten-trained child has gained the funda- 
mentals upon which true education must 
rest, the power to pay attention, to con- 
centrate, to observe, to think connectedly. 
He has gained control of himself, of his 
own powers; he has gained confidence; is 
eager to attack new material and new prob- 
lems and has developed some degree of 
originality and creative power. A _ two- 
years course in a good kindergarten en- 
ables the child to do with comparative ease 
and rapidity what the non-kindergarten 
child finds to be a slow and arduous task. 
The well-trained kindergarten child is en- 
abled to save a year in his school life, if 
not held back for other children. 

Perhaps our most pressing problem in 
some places is how to convince school 
officials and teachers of the fact that the 
kindergarten is an integral part of educa- 
tion—equally as important as grade work, 
as the High School—indeed, more so, be- 
cause it is the beginning, the needed prepa- 
ration. 

In many parts of the United States this 
has been accomplished—in nearly all large 
cities the kindergarten is an accepted fact, 
the majority of the teachers recognize the 
superior capacity of the kindergarten child 
and regard him as more receptive soil than 
the non-kindergarten-trained child. 

In the country districts and smaller cen- 
ters the kindergarten is still awaiting the 
time when funds shall be more plentiful 
and available and everything else shall have 
been first provided for. Often it is not 
within the horizon of the school board in 
any event. How shall we bring it before 
them in a convincing way? How shall we 
enable all children to have the same ad- 
vantage? Just what these advantages are 
the average individual is puzzled to know. 
Let me try to make them to some degree 
clear. 

In the first place the kindergarten is the 
most all-around system of education which 
has ever been devised. It makes just as 
much of moral training as.of mental and 
physical training; it views the child in his 
three-fold spiritual aspect, as a feeling, 
thinking, and willing being, and in his 
three-fold relationships to nature, to man 
and to God. It initiates him into what Dr. 
N. M. Butler, in his essay on the “ Mean- 
ing of Education” has called “The Five 
Inheritances of the Race—Science, Art, 
Literature, Institutions (of Family, Civil 
Society, State and Church), and Religion.” 
It is a place not for the acquisition of 
knowledge, but for the free development of 
inherent powers. Froebel, as you know, 
used the simile of the seed—and his name 
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of child-garden implies his idea of the at- 
titude of the teacher, namely, that of the 
gardener who simply prunes, guides and 
sees that environment, conditions and nour- 
ishment are what they should be. Freebel 
may be said to have had two fundamental 
ideas which explain his whole educational 
system. 

First: The idea of self-activity; that the 
child must grow through his own efforts 
and struggles. Therefore, that education 
must incite and stimulate this effort. 

Second: The child regarded as a mem- 
ber of the social whole. In his truly great 
book, the “ Mutter und Kose Lieder,” the 
first picture represents the mother playing 
with her baby who is lying on his back 
kicking his feet aimlessly. The mother 
puts her hands up for the child to kick 
against and immediately the aimless kicking 
is changed to purposeful activity. An ob- 
ject, an obstacle, an obstruction is there 
and the baby exerts himself to meet it with 
a definite idea. At the same time the 
mother sings to him in a playful way. He 
feels the sympathy and response arise in 
his heart, thus this apparently meaningless 
play incites to activity in the child, feeling, 
thought and will. The commentary ex- 
plains the principle involved in the play 
and shows it merely as a point of depart- 


ure for universal and continual application. 
It contains the entire idea of the law of 
growth and development. The last play in 
the book is called the “Little Artist,” and 
depicts the child as having become con- 


sciously creative, having attained the 
power of self-expression and some degree 
of technical skill, so that his inner world 
of ideas may become adequately revealed. 
Freebel tells us at the end of this commen- 
tary that the point of departure for educa- 
tion is self-activity, the goal is self-realiza- 
tion, and the method the incitement to self- 
expression. Here we have the highest con- 
ception of education which has ever been 
attained. 

His second fundamental idea is that of 
the child as a social being—viewed in his 
relationship to the family, community, as a 
citizen of State and country and a member 
of God’s family symbolized in the Church. 
He coined a word to express this idea, the 
individual as Gleidganzes or member-whole. 
The whole of humanity within himself po- 
tentially, and at the same time a member 
of the larger whole to be trained to take his 
part in this whole—whose will is to become 
the social will, whose every act re-enforces 
and helps towards the freedom of all indi- 
viduals, and who is to give himself in ser- 
vice to humanity. 

There is no conscious appeal to the child, 
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no appeal to understanding—very simply 
the child can be led to feel his relationship 
to others, how his every act affects others. 
The law of love governs the kindergarten. 
It is its very atmosphere, “to do unto 
others as you would be done by” is its 
motto, and the desire for helpfulness arises. 
The kindergartner carries within herself 
these great principles and their universal 
implication, the child remains serenely un- 
conscious but lives them daily and thus 
assimilates them in feeling and character. 
On the principle that “what you do you 
become” the child develops an institutional 
character. The acquisition of habits— 
habits of feeling, thinking and acting— 
along right lines is the chief work of the 
kindergarten. 

The child in his games lives the ideal of 
family relationships, the occupations of 
civil society and the ideals embodied in 
them. He plays soldier-boy, marches away 
with his flag which he learns to look upon 
with respect and with reverence, sings the 
song of the Church, of its wide open door, 
ready for all to enter, of the God who made 
and loves us all, who is in all nature, and 
his soul is stirred to love towards the un- 
seen father and towards humanity whom he 
learns to look upon as his brothers and 
sisters, 

Education begins with the deed. “ What 
you do you become.” Feeling becomes re- 
generated through doing; and character is 
the result. The kindergarten establishes, 
in the most impressionable and habit-form- 
ing years of the child, the highest ideals of 
life and character. 

Of the mental training we have already 
said something. Perhaps a few words more 
in detail would not be out of place. ‘he 
child receives his mental training largely 
through the medium of the so-called gifts 
and occupations. This material relates to 
the industrial and fine arts and is grounded 
in the racial instincts. Primitive man sang, 
danced, drew, painted, modelled, built, 
wove, sewed, bent, twisted, folded and tore 
pliable and plastic material, dug in the 
earth, cultivated the soil. The natural child 
does the same things, first expressing his 
power over material and his destiny to 
transform it by destructiveness. The kin- 
dergarten leads him to constructiveness, 
through the medium of these various occu- 
pations of the race. While they initiate 
the child both into the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of material through ex- 
ercises in form, number, measurement—the 
various uses of material according to quali- 
ties developing his esthetic sense for color, 
form, proportion and arrangement, and ex- 
ercise both hand and brain—their highest 
use lies in the fact that they form a varied 
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means of self-expression and develop the 
creative power. The child becomes a cre- 
ative being who not only sees possibilities 
in objects but is full of possibilities and 
suggestiveness within himself. For this 
reason kindergarten material should be un- 
limited in its capacity for transformation. 
The Froebelian material is capable of in- 
finite combinations and arrangement, and 
responds fully to the play of ideas of the 
children. Even in a very large class noth- 
ing need be duplicated. Herein lies its 
superiority to all other material which 
there has been a recent and rather success- 
ful attempt to substitute for the Froebelian 
and which limits the child instead of offer- 
ing him endless possibilities. 

This leads us to our second problem—how 
to preserve the kindergarten from certain 
psychological fallacies. 

A recent and popular tendency is to do 
away largely with Froebelian gifts and to 
substitute limited material with which the 
child constructs objects often from models 
instead of out of his own imagination. 

The tendency to supplant play by work, 
to eliminate all symbolic games which make 
for ideals, and the tendency to substitute 
doing-as-you-please for rational freedom, or 
_ freedom which recognizes and obeys 
aw. 

In using material which is limited in its 
posssibilities for combination and arrange- 
ment, the child’s creative power becomes 
stunted and enfeebled. At this early age 
the child should not work so much for a 
finished result which his feeble powers of 
execution can make of no value, per se, as 
for the development of powers which will 
enable him to do more original work when 
his technique has grown to efficiency. 

The tendency to supplant the playing at 
processes by which things come to be by 
work, dulls the child’s imagination and 
higher faculties and makes of him the utili- 
tarian and dull plodder while the tendency 
to let him do wholly as he pleases makes 
of him the lawless citizen and selfish in- 
dividualist. 

The kindergarten is usually accepted on 
its face value, and very few undertake to 
discriminate or criticise. When they do 
criticise they make no distinctions between 
the kindergarten as Froebel intended it to 
be and its lamentable travesty of which one 
sees much now-a-days. A recent article in 
a popular magazine made wholesale con- 
demnation of the kindergarten and kinder- 
garten-trained children. They are de- 
scribed as being lawless, incapable of con- 
nected thought, concentration, or industry 
—as seeking always for change and variety 
and for amusement and _ entertainment. 


The primary teachers, so the writer goes 
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on to say, find the child ruined for educa- 
tion when he enters the first’ grade and 
their time must be spent in undoing the 
harm wrought in the kindergarten, often a 
hopeless task. It must be frankly admitted 
that this is a just criticism of many so- 
called kindergartens. There simply has 
never entered into the experience of the 
aforesaid writer the kindergarten as it 
should be. 

It would be interesting to contrast these 
statements with those of primary teachers 
who have come across the properly-trained 
child. The following quotation from the 
monographs on education written for the 
Paris Exposition, gives the experience and 
judgment of primary teachers in the city 
of Boston. They could be duplicated in 
many cities. “A greater general activity 
of mind, quicker comprehension, a more 
receptive mental attitude, greater logical 
power, greater concentration, more imagi- 
nation, greatly increased powers of obser- 
vation and expression, quicker recognition 
of likenesses, differences and _ relations, 
greater love for the beautiful and visibly 
increased originality and creative power.” 
“The normal child who has had a thorough 
kindergarten training does rapidly and with 
quick understanding and appreciation what 
the normal child without this training does 
slowly and with difficulty.” 

All kindergartners and all school officials 
should inform themselves as to the issues 
now ripe in the kindergarten. They are 
questions which relate to all phases of edu- 
cation and to life, for education should be 
just a right living of life. There has 
recently been published a book by Miss 
Susan Blow, called “ Educational Issues in 
the Kindergarten,” which makes very clear 
the Froebelian standpoint and compares it 
convincingly with modern substitutes. I 
should recommend it to all those engaged 
in the work of education for an illuminating 
presentation of fundamental and vital edu- 
cational principles. 

The child can be mentally and morally 
made or marred in the kindergarten. It 
should be seen to that the kindergartner 
should have had at least a two-years course 
in a training school of good standing and 
the principal or school superintendent 
should be able to criticise her work in the 
light of Froebelian ideals. 

An unmitigated blessing if the work be 
well done, it may become harmful if badly 
done. Even in a good kindergarten the 
child may be injured by being kept too 
long. When the exercises of the kinder- 
garten no longer interest nor require of the 
child any effort he falls into habits of men- 
tal laziness, easily acquired but with diffi- 
culty overcome. Our problem, however, 
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lies not so much with the class of child 
who may be a victim to the lack of judg- 
ment of the kindergartner or to the in- 
exorable school law which considers merely 
the age of the child and not his stage of 
development, as with the child who is sent 
to the primary school too early by the am- 
bitious parent in spite of the protest of the 
kindergartner who knows that it is not yet 
ready for school work. The kindergarten 
is frequently unjustly judged by cases of 
this type. Wherever it exists in connection 
with the public schools, there should be 
some adequate system of promotion such 
as governs the transfer of a child from one 
grade to another in the school proper. 
The existing ad libitum arrangement is un- 
just both to the individual child and to the 
kindergarten. 

The following is the paper of Supt. 
Henry Pease, of Titusville, upon 

THE NEEDS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The first need of the kindergarten in 
America, is to be recognized as an integral 
part of the education system of the country, 
not as a doubtful experiment or a super- 
fluous ornament. The real value of the 


work done in these two years is understood 
by so few that one is often compelled to 
ask the question, whether we really know 


what the kindergarten aims to do. When 
we give the kindergarten a co-ordinate 
place with the primary and intermediate de- 
partments of the schools, we can begin to 
study it as an educational force. It should 
be supported wholly by taxation, under the 
same supervision as the rest of the schools, 
and in no way occupy the place of a quasi 
charitable institution. When this status 
is given it, school officers, principals, and 
superintendents will regard it differently 
and will get acquainted with it, as they 
seldom do at present. Either the kinder- 
garten is a genuine educational force or it 
should have no place in the schools. If it 
is worth anything commensurate with the 
effort it demands from kindergartners, it is 
worthy of proper recognition. It needs 
the sympathetic co-operation of the entire 
school administration, a thing it will never 
have unless it is an actual part of the 
school system. 

The next need of the kindergarten is effi- 
cient and trained workers. The idea that 
any young woman who likes children can 
take up the work without full preparation 
and make a success of it is all an error. 
No greater harm has come to the kinder- 
garten than that done by unprepared people 
who have attempted to establish a private 
kindergarten, trusting to their love of chil- 
dren and their natural instinct to guide 
them aright. The proper recognition and 
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establishment of kindergartens as an in- 
tegral part of the school system has been 
indefinitely postponed by the disastrous 
results of such experimenting under the 
name of kindergartens in many towns, and 
still the work goes on. There should be a 
well-trained kindergartner at the head of 
each kindergarten with a good assistant. 
Never should any kindergarten be without 
an assistant. As well think of a locomotive 
engineer running his engine without a fire- 
man. It is often true that this seems a 
large expense for a small number of chil- 
dren. Well, if there is not sufficient in- 
terest to maintain a kindergarten properly, 
it were much better to close it than to run 
it in a slipshod manner. And no one wo- 
man, no matter how skillful, can possibly 
conduct it alone in such a way as to secure 
the desired results. However much the 
kindergarten may be able to do under proper 
conditions, there is no worse evil in school 
work than a poorly managed or inefficient 
kindergarten. And any kindergarten is 
doomed to inefficiency with one teacher. 

Then the kindergarten should have an 
ample, even generous, equipment and a lib- 
eral allowance for supplies. There is no 
worse economy than paying teachers to do 
incomplete work because they are handi- 
capped for the needed supplies. The aver- 
age cost of supplying the kindergarten with 
us is just about the same as the average 
for the other departments of the system. 
And our teachers have practicallv all they 
ask for. It is certainly a matter for sur- 
prise that some towns pay large sums for 
maintaining kindereartens and then render 
the best results impossible by a false 
economy in the matter of supplies. 

When we get our kindergarten equipped 
with a liberal abundance of all things that 
can add efficiency to the work, the next 
thing is to organize it properly. The first 
thing to be sought is the highest possible 
grade of instruction and character build- 
ing. This takes a large amount of vitality. 
No child and no teacher should be in the 
kindergarten more than one session per day. 
The child has done enough for his good, 
and the rest of the time is needed by the 
teacher to put her work and herself in con- 
dition for the next da~’s task. Let there 
be no mistake here. Twice, since the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens in Titusville, 
it has seemed to the school board best to 
ask the teachers in one of the kindergartens 
to have half of the children in the morning 
and half in the afternoon. The results have 
only deepened the conviction that no 
teacher can work all day in the kinder- 
garten and do herself or her children jus- 
tice. The sentiment is prevalent in our 
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board that they would rather close the 
kindergartens altogether than to adopt the 
general policy of requiring teachers to work 
two sessions per day. 

The first requisite, when we get our 
kindergarten ready for actual work, is 
good discipline. This may sound unortho- 
dox, aS it is supposed by some that the 
kindergarten is a place for each cherub to 
do as his own divine little will prompts, and 
where all discipline is lost to view. No 
greater error was ever made in any school 
work. The skillful and competent kinder- 
gartner will maintain as thorough disci- 
pline as is maintained elsewhere in school. 
Failure here means a bear garden, not a 
kindergarten. And that is just what has 
brought censure on the cause in many 
places. The child who goes from the 
kindergarten to the first grade without 
having learned that obedience is the first 
law of school, has probably received more 
harm than good in the time he has spent 
in the institution. I would regard failure 
in discipline as more serious in the kinder- 
garten than in the grades. Of course the 
discipline must be adapted to the children, 
but the lesson of obedience and of order 
is of paramount importance, and everything 
else together cannot compensate for its loss. 
There can be no true kindergarten without 
proper obedience and proper order. This 
does not rob the room of pleasure, but 
adds to it. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed here. 

No small amount of vagueness exists as 
to the proper articulation between the kin- 
dergarten and the first or primary grade. 
Often both encroach on the territory which 
should be left exclusively to the other. No 
primary work should be done in the kinder- 
garten, and no kindergarten work should 
be carried into the primary room. When- 
ever a pupil shows that he has reached a 
mental condition which is not fully provided 
for in the kindergarten work, he should be 
removed from the kindergarten to the pri- 
mary room, no matter what the time of 
the year. On the other hand, it is not al- 
ways best to keep a child in the kinder- 
garten after he is six years of age, even if 
he seems to be immature. The years from 
four to six are essentially the kindergarten 
period, and a grave error is often made by 
keeping children in the room who are 
past age, because they seem immature. If 
the kindergarten has not furnished the de- 
sired uplift in the years from four to six, 
it is a doubtful question whether it can ever 
do so. Generally, it is better to put the 
child into the first grade and see what the 
other work can do for him. Our experi- 
ence justifies us in thinking that the chances 
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are in his favor by making the change. 
We have studied this question as’ unself- 
ishly and impartially as we could, and our 
conclusions are based on experience, not 
theory. We need to recognize the limi- 
tations of the kindergarten as well as its 
value in order to give it the proper place 
in our educational system. Extravagant 
claims, claims which could not by any man- 
ner of means be vindicated, have been the 
occasion of no little amount of disappoint- 
ment. The kindergarten has its own work 
to do, work which cannot be done else- 
where, work which no child can afford to 
miss. Some day, it will have proper recog- 
nition, its limitations will be understood, 
and its uplifting influence recognized. 
Much must be worked out as we go along. 

The afternoon being well advanced and 
some persons wishing to see the experi- 
ments that were under way in another 
building upon the campus at this hour, 
there was no further discussion. 

On motion Miss Alice N. Parker was 
elected president of the department and 
Miss Cora Hicks, of Altoona, secretary, for 
the ensuing year. 


CHILD STUDY. 


ie Department of Child Study met 
in Saucon Hall on the Lehigh Uni- 
versity grounds on Wednesday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock. Dr. W. W. Deatrick, profes- 
sor of psychology in the Keystone State 
Normal School at Kutztown, called the 
meeting to.order and after congratulating 
the department upon the large number of 
teachers present, introduced Prof. O. H. 
Bakeless, head of the department of peda- 
gogy of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, who read the following paper upon 
the 
ECONOMIC WORTH OF CHILD STUDY. 

Child study as a new claimant among the 
sciences, and a basis for the science of 
education and the art of teaching, has been 
before the public for two decades. It 
concerns itself with all the changes that 
take place in human beings before ma- 
turity; infancy and childhood, generally 
speaking, lasting the first dozen years, and 
the adolescent or transition period a dozen 
years longer. 

From the time this subject began to in- 
vite the consideration of thoughtful teach- 
ers, and to press its claims as having the 
final word to say scientifically concerning 
the education and training of children, it 
has been the target of much, and often not 
undeserved, criticism; because of the ex- 
uberant enthusiasm and sometimes in- 
judicious claims of its advocates. 
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To-day, as has been the history of many 
movements, it strikes the world as a great 
growing mass, more or less digested, of 
convincing knowledge, enveloping and per- 
meating every phase of civic, social, eco~ 
nomic and educational problems. 

The far-reaching influence of the sub- 
ject is well shown in the interests, move- 
ments and societies that are represented on 
the program of the “Conference of Child 
Welfare,” to be held at Clark University, 
July 6-10 inclusive, 1909, viz.: The 
Mothers’ Congress, the Day Nursery, the 
Kindergarten, Child Institutional Homes, 
Scientific Child Study, Special Education 
of Defective and Sub-normal Children, 
Juvenile Psychological Clinic, Tuberculosis 
Agencies for Children, Eugenic Move- 
ments, Health Associations, Juvenile Pro- 
tective Associations and Courts, Child 
Labor Movements, Play-ground Movement, 
Children’s Libraries, Drama, Music and 
Dancing for Children, Recreative Nature 
Study, American Home Economic Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s General Federation of 
Clubs, the Association of Collegiate 


Alumni—all these are closely and vitally 
interested in the study of the child. 

The advocates of the subject are hope- 
ful, expectant, enthusiastic, and withal in- 
dustrious and patient; in an attitude of 


“suspended judgment,” eager for truth. 
They promise, in buoyancy of spirit, to 
make possible a mighty and a perfect race, 
by building on to the best that primitive 
man bequeathed to us; the best the savage 
and barbarian evolved, and that our 
modern civilization cherishes. They aim 
to give natural unfoldment, a real civiliza- 
tion, a cultural process, that forgets not 
the physical and ethical, for the mere intel- 
lectual and conventional,—unloading the 
shams, conceits and hypocricies of to-day, 
and making a race higher, better, nobler, 
than the world has yet known. They 
would retain Tennyson’s ideal of the bar- 
baric children of men and graft unto it the 
best that human culture can formulate— 
Youth. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, who should dive 
and who should run; 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
lances in the sun; 

Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the 
rainbow of the brooks; 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miser- 
able books. 


Child study sets for its task then the 
problem of the child genetically, from the 
side of its physical, its mental and its 
moral nature. It aims to make child- 
rearing scientific. And why not? Is not 
“the human plant” greater in possibility 
and destiny than plant life about us, or the 
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lower animal life of the earth? American 
educators and scholars are deeply and 
enthusiastically, I may say sanely, wedded 
to this movement. Italy, Germany, Po- 
land, and many other countries have toiled 
and are toiling wisely that the next gen- 
eration may stand on a higher and firmer 
scaffolding of health, intelligence, and 
morality than the present. Far away 
Japan, alert, and breathing the invigorat- 
ing air of progress, recognizes in this 
movement the hope of her energetic race, 
We would breed superior men and women 
as well as superior dogs and horses. 

In the results of the last decade of re- 
search on this subject we hear faintly per- 
haps, but clear and beautiful as divine 
music, the note of a sane pedagogy, based 
on an abiding foundation; a surer note of 
progress than has thrilled the world since 
Christ said: “ Suffer little children—and 
forbid them not.” “The child is the key- 
note to the regeneration of the race.” The 
mute dumb impulse of the child is the in- 
dex finger, the humble beginning, the hint 
towards all that the wise men would do for 
his development. 

To-day the person nearest the child, best 
knowing him in his helplessness and beauty, 
commands a respectful hearing wherever 
the child is concerned; the parent, the 
teacher, the pastor, the guardian of chil¢- 
hood everywhere, hears his message with 
gladness and humility. All earnest, pro- 
gressive teachers hear the message and 
strive to apply its teachings. Literature 
upon this subject in recent years is multi- 
plying apace, and growing stronger and 
more authoritative with each output. The 
future of the subject is secure. Child 
study has made the world realize that the 
school is for the child and not the child 
for the school. 

II. In a state that aims to educate, train, 
or develop annually good men and women, 
industrious producers, forceful citizens, 
out of 1,231,200 children: That has over 
$90,000,000 of capital invested in buildings 
and equipment for training, and is spend- 
ing annually $27,000,000 for the work; em- 
ploying 34,000 teachers; and in a nation 
where this work is multiplied, often on 2 
larger scale even than this, forty-six times, 
the question of the economic worth of 
scientific study of the child becomes pertt 
nent indeed. We hear the cry for better 
farms, better stock, better crops, better 
homes, better food, better social and hy- 
gienic conditions, less crime and ignorance 
as an asset—why not then first and fore- 
most, happier, healthier, freer child-life, as 
a forerunner of the better times and the 
better race of men to be? 

The truth and the need is slow to draw 
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on benighted greed-ridden man, so long 
wedded to the material influences that the 
higher and more evasive things of life 
escape him almost entirely. But as this 
subject opens to his intelligence it is bound 
to influence every home and school and 
every other of his much vaunted institu- 
tions. 

In discussing this problem so replete 
with intanglible spiritual elements, so 
evasive and far-reaching, one cannot so 
readily call bookkeeping to his aid, and ar- 
range assets and liabilities in orthodox 
ledger column—a profit and loss account in 
dollars and cents. I shall not try it, though 
much might be done in this direction were 
time and the weather propitious. I shall 
wish rather to be inspirational than sta- 
tistical When man has used his brains 
on any problem, found the best and applied 
it thoughtfully, and in the interest of truth 
and progress, in the long run he is business- 
like and merits success. It is pretense, 
listlessness, indolence, indifference, incom- 
petence, lack of preparation for the work, 
lack of interest in the deeper, finer things 
of life that make for waste and loss. 

Time is money. And who can say that 
poor teaching, lack of knowledge of child 
nature and child needs and of sympathy for 
the child to-day, and in many of the 
schools of Pennsylvania, are not wasting 


time, years, centuries, of this generation’s 
time ? 

Waste energy is waste money, and what 
live teacher does not groan at the sad and 
hopeless part of undoing in the successive 
grades the effect of the bungling, brain- 


destroying processes along the line. What 
captains of industry do not lament the 
incompetent workers foisted upon them,— 
the manufactured stupidity of many anti- 
quated school-room processes, permitted 
to continue their baneful influence after 
better ones have long since been discovered 
by the students of child life. 
Mismanagement of courses, forcing of 
undeveloped children, poor teaching, mis- 
understood youth, misapplied energy, are 
all causes of loss in education that a knowl- 
edge of the child, a study of his needs, 
will remove. Americans have the lesson 
of economy to learn in these respects as in 
every other. Our educational methods are 
wasteful because almost entirely empirical, 
- unscientific. ; 
Said a young German to one of our 
foremost and wide-awake statesmen while 
abroad: “I admire your country, but I 
admire your people less. Your country 
has a situation in the world to which our 
| German location is insignificant; you have 
Tesources to which our German resources 
are nothing at all yet we compete 
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with you in the markets of the world. We 
are rapidly passing you as a -maritime 
power. We are able to do this because 
every bit of our energy is carefully organ- 
ized. None goes to waste. Every ounce 
of muscle, every volt of nerve and brain 
power is devoted to specific ends along 
lines of least resistance. On the contrary 
much as you boast of your organization, 
you do not organize at all. What success 
you have is due to the incomparable rich- 
ness of your country and the sheer strength 
of your people. You waste, WASTE, 
WASTE. You waste energy; you waste 
resources; you scatter in effort. Take a 
familiar illustration—the trees out there in 
the street suggest one—we make land abso- 
lutely worthless, pay enormously by scien- 
tific forestry. You cut your forests down 
like vandals in order that a few men may 
get rich in a few years. Thus a great 
source of what should be perpetual wealth 
is lost to you. Your streams are dried up, 
and your country loses incalculable means 
by an almost barbarous lack of sensible 
management. Your activity is not the 
development of resources, it is the destruc- 
tion of resources. With us it is the con- 
trary. Our resources are small, but they 
are conserved, nourished, made the most 
of, and, though they yield hundreds and 
thousands of per cent. more in proportion 
than yours do, instead of diminishing them 
we increase them!” Apply the same 
argument to our educational resources and 
the adjustment of means to ends, and the 
same charge may be made: We waste!! 
The scientific study of the child, the under- 
standing of his needs by every teacher will 
insure scientific treatment in his education 
and training. We would not imply a fur- 
ther Germanizing of the American schools. 
There has been perhaps too much of that 
already, but we would be sane, sensible, 
business-like, scientific in everything we 
do. “Money is the universal expression 
of values that every one understands and 
respects.” Every dollar invested in the 
schools and in training should bring its 
full returns—ioo per cent. | Child-knowl- 
edge ought to be for certain human good 
in school and home, in market place and 
court. To make the best we must be the 
best, and do the best, and know the best. 
III. Physical knowledge of the child is 
a cash asset in all dealing with him. What 
an arraignment of facts. have we here! 
Knowledge rightly understood and applied 
is power. Knowledge of the children 
physically would make for millions an- 
nually. Count the loss to effective growth 
because of the neglect of the sight of the 
children. Indifference to their seating 
with regard to the light, heat and ventila- 
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tion. Best conditions for study, wise as- 
signment of lessons and hours of study, 
improper conditions for best work, in- 
effective distribution of light, harmful in- 
fluence of reflections; the dust and filth 
and carelessness that foster the spread of 
diseases that little children are subject to, 
and this barely introduces the list of condi- 
tions that obtain in the school buildings 
everywhere. Thousands of teachers do 
not attempt to enligliten themselves in 
these subjects. They do not know boys 
and girls nor their physical needs, take no 
thought of their general welfare. How 
often by the merest accident we find the 
pathetic victim of deafness due to a dozen 
causes wrongly placed in school, losing 
time, becoming careless, indifferent, pee- 
vish, a case of arrested development; be- 
cause of his lack of power to profit by 
the teaching, due to the defect which a 
change of seating alone or consideration 
on the part of the teacher might improve. 
How often a case of bodily exhaustion or 
‘brain fatigue, due to irregular hours, 
nervous strain, insufficient food, and a 
‘thousand other causes, is overlooked week 
after week counteracting the influence of 
‘the school-room, wasting time and money, 
‘the teacher in despair thinking that it is 
‘impossible to do anything, when a vigorous 


‘study of conditions and a knowledge by 
tthe people at first hand of facts carefully 
tabulated, forced upon the attention of 
school authorities, would cause modifica- 


tion or removal. Good teaching treats 
health and physical conditions as of impor- 
tance comparable with intellectual progress, 
takes account of bodily conditions of pupils, 
co-operates with parents and authorities, 
and allows for them in educative work. 
Scores of earnest men have wrought 
heroically but in vain, if for want of 
reading and study of their formulated 
work, a rational first-hand sympathetic 
study of every child under a teacher’s 
care from the physical side is not made. 
As a teacher discovers cases of backward- 
ness, slowness, dullness, lack of interest, 
poor health, he will come into close and 
vital touch with the work of his classes; 
with the problems of instruction, with the 
life of the school, and the community as 
he can in no other way. “The practical 
lessons of child study are always the prob- 
lems of the home and the family as well as 
the school, and both will be drawn together, 
and economic problems of incalculable 
value will have their solution begun.” An 
intelligent, sympathetic student of children 
may become an apostle of light to a com- 
munity. “ Biologically the whole problem 
of transmission of life is involved here.” 
Sound bodies, sane minds, noble souls well 
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adjusted to their environment is God’s plan, 

Study the child under most favorable 
conditions, and under the most unfavorable, 
reared in ignorance and crime perhaps, and 
thus make the school-room tell on the next 
generation. Superintendents and Super- 
visors, I beg of you, lead the young teacher 
into the understanding and enjoyment of 
the study of these problems, or drive him 
out of the teacher’s profession. The prob- 
lems of this age are too momentous for a 
mere tyro in the work. 

IV. A knowledge of the mental consti- 
tution of the child considered from the 
genetic side is another powerful cash asset 
in education. The teacher must realize 
that nature and nurture work together to 
build the man from this growing cell mass 
he calls the child. He must accept the 
work of nature, allow for her forces, know 
instincts and tendencies, as the starting 
point of all that may be done for the child. 
He must recognize dormant capacities and 
stimulate them to proper growth. To teach 
boys and girls without regard to their in- 
stincts and tendencies, ends usually in their 
demoralization, and the humiliation of the 
teacher. It is a waste of time and energy, 
and consequently a money loss to the com- 
munity. 

The study of genetic psychology, the 
study of the characteristics of the develop- 
ing child-mind from stage to stage, the 
study of adolescence, makes it alone pos 
sible for a teacher rightly to stimulate mind 
and provoke healthy response—his only 
business. To be able to favor and er- 
courage right tendencies, to rightly direct 
and guide favorable ones, tendencies valv- 
able to the individual and to the community, 
and to inhibit wrong ones, implies know! 
edge and skill on the part of the teacher; 
and comes only from an exhaustive and 
self-denying study of children themselves, 
and books about them. Education can be 
economic only as these principles are ap- 
plied at every step. Dam up the naturd 
channels of the stream and devastation ani 
ruin will follow quickly. Thwart the nat 
ural bent and trend of the boy or girl aml 
dire results follow. Oh! the pathos of mis 
applied instruction, or training out of tim 
—the tragedies these of wasted lives aml 
lost souls!. America is losing millions 
yearly because of the work that was mis 
understood, mismanaged, or undone in tht 
homes and schools of a generation ago. 

A child’s mind is active, will continue 
be so, whether the teacher encourages it 
opposes it. It resents restraint, monotony, 
futility. The teacher who keeps the ear ! 
his soul close to the mute lips of childhool 
will learn to preserve intact the force am 

freshness of the original instinct of ment 
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activity, by giving it exercise of the right 
kind at the right time, and rewarding the 
child’s effort with satisfaction, thus gradu- 
ally leading the aimless random thing from 
weakness to strength and power. 

The money saved in school work by 
putting joy into the school, by working with 
the child rather than against its nature, is 
incalculable. How can the teacher do this 
if she knows not the child’s intellectual 
equipment in general and particular, and 
child life as it manifests itself in each indi- 
vidual pupil? A mere college girl, inex- 
perienced but well trained in the needs and 
nature of the child, with a love and sym- 
pathy for child life, took a group of chil- 
dren and by working upon their play in- 
stinct, their curiosity, their love for the 
story, their dramatic instinct, so success- 
fully built up their language power, their 
ability to read, to spell, to write, their en- 
joyment and appreciation for school, that 
in two years she accomplished more than 
could ever be accomplished by the old 
routine; and best of all, in the doing of it, 
made school such a dream of delight to her 
children that all life was ennobled thereby. 
The old time routine teacher would sit 
by incapable of recognizing the sound prin- 
ciples underlying the work, declaring the 
whole process hypnotic or pure chicanery. 

The child properly trained in language, 
and wisely taught, will easily take up ad- 
vanced work at twelve years of age and do 
sound study. The neglected one at sixteen, 
or possibly never, will come into his right 
inheritance—years of waste time, alas! due 
to a lack of understanding of child nature. 
Count the cost in dollars and cents to the 
state if you can. Not a high school in 
Pennsylvania to-day that could not find 
some case or cases of arrested development 
because teacher and pupil did not know at 
the right time what to do and how to do it. 
The very length of school hours, study 
hours, and recitation periods stultifies the 
mind. The one-sidedness of a process hin- 
ders the end to be attained. The right ex- 
ercise of the motor and sensory sides—im- 
pression and expression—and again expres- 
sion in all its varied modes—must be 
lanned for if success would be reached. 

he school must be flexible enough to fit 
every boy, not planned for a favored few 
or to meet the ideals of a one-sided, ec- 
centric teacher. 

Earnest students of the child by the score 
have solved or partly solved many prob- 
lems of the elementary school, problems of 
number work, observation and object-lesson, 
reading, type and printing of text-books. 
reading interests of boys and girls, moral 
and religious interests, adolescent changes, 
tastes and tendencies; norms of psycho- 
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logical age in grading, methods of history 
and geography in relation to interests, 
measuring general ability. In drawing and 
music and manual training the way has 
been pointed out, and principles applied 
have wrought a wonderful change; rational 
approach to nature study and application 
of the play instinct in education have been 
made. Familiarity on the part of the ele- 
mentary teachers with this work would 
mean practically an enhancement of value 
for every minute of the school day. Every 
failure on the part of a pupil to understand 
arithmetic or algebra or to enjoy history or 
geography is a psychological problem set 
for the teacher student to solve, and when 
solved it is a cash asset to the community. 
“The child needs to develop to the utmost 
each stage through which he passes, often 
to be retarded more than to be accelerated; 
to experience all the essentials the race has 
experienced in its long climb upward,” says 
an expert. Consider the statement and then 
remember how parents and teachers con- 
stantly violate the truth in the physical and 
intellectual development of the child. If 
grades are good, per cents are high, and 
children pass, what matters it whether 
the stage of development has been secured 
or not? The texts of Hall, Baldwin, 
Prayer, Taylor, Chamberlain, King, Tan- 
ner, Kirkpatrick, Swift, O’Shea and others 
should be in every teacher’s hands, and read 
persistently. The view of consciousnesss in 
the growing, the genetic view, tends at once 
to bring him into closer touch with life 
and growth in his schoolroom, and permits 
him to see, “the whole of the ancestral 
human race, peering—sad-eyed, half- 
frightened—at him, through the eyes of the 
little child.” Problems of temperament, of 
differences of types, of eye and ear-minded- 
ness, of sex differences, of successive ages 
or stages, all throng upon his attention as 
possible assets, as he solves them and sets 
the answers on the credit side of his pro- 
fessional ledger. 

V. A knowledge of the child’s moral na- 
ture and development is a cash asset in his 
rearing and training. This phase of the 
subject is not quite so hopeful, perhaps, as 
the following attempt of some wag rhym- 
ster to interpret modern methods: 

Once the bad boy was a puzzle, 
But they quickly solve him now; 
Never more will this young rascal 
Any heads in sorrow bow. 

If a parent cannot cure him 

Call the modern doctor in, 

Give the lad an anesthetic, 

Carve away the seat of sin. 
Amputate the bump of mischief, 
Trim the naughty brain lobe that 
Stimulates the pesky youngster 
To torment his sister’s cat. 
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Probe for error’s cerebellum, 

Faults are in cerebrum too, 

While medulla oblongata 

May conceal of pranks a few. 
Search the brain pan for the lesion 
That has made him sass his dad; 
When he wakes, he’ll be delighted 
Finding that he can’t be bad. 

Conduct also must look to the mental im- 
pulse and instincts of the child for its be- 
ginnings, then habit determines the trend 
or direction the stream of behavior takes, 
and the child’s environment, home, school, 
and community, give the child his ideal. 
To the extent that this princple is under- 
stood will the guardian of the child rightly 
stimulate and guide him into the ways of 
safe moral development. Child study has 
the last word to say on this also, but has 
not yet said it. Every one with teaching 
sympathy who knows its conclusions can 
safely guide the young. Others are ex- 
perimentalists. This knowledge, wisely ap- 
plied in the home or the school or by civic 
authorities, in dealing with the child, will 
mean millions to the home and the com- 
munity. The study of the tendencies to and 
the causes of crimes has revealed much. 
“Every child kept from being a criminal 
wins for the state a good citizen, but a 
child left to be a criminal by neglect is a 
vicious parasite, and whether free or im- 
prisoned, feeds on the people—is a dead 
weight on the body politic.” The moral 
trend of the child depends upon his family 
life to a great extent. What the teacher 
can do for him depends almost entirely on 
his knowledge of the child, his ideals and 
outside conditions. Tendencies to wrong- 
doing can best be understood and worked 
with by knowing conditions. “Children 
often are vicious not necessarily because 
parents are poor or ignorant but because 
worthy examples to imitate and high ideals 
to emulate are wanting; opportunity to 
wrong-doing means gratification, and un- 
worthy habits are formed quickly and 
surely.” Dirt and defilement, deviltry and 
disease, destruction and death, are an un- 
fortunate alliterative array. But it is 
nevertheless a breviary of immorality and 
criminality. “Children become moral, cul- 
tured, educated by a process of gradual up- 
building and unfolding, healthy exercise of 
cerebral cells, or otherwise, as their ex- 
perience or training warrant.” At any age 
between six and sixteen the children of 
charitable institutions, industrial and re- 
formed schools, are reported under size and 
under weight ; dwarfed bodies mean dwarfed 
minds and anti-social attitudes. All this is 
loss to the state. Poorly-nourished frames 
do not go hand in hand with healthy brain 
and nerve cells, and clear normal intellects 
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and moral development. Children as a rule 
act out in their lives the influences that 
have been brought to bear upon them. 
Warner is responsible for the statement, 
that one-third of all the criminals have a 
warped and defective mental development. 
Something of a key this to the unlocking of 
the secret of the “ bad boy,” “the degener- 
ate,” the inmates of the truants’ school. 
The cleaning-up process, whether of in- 
dividuals or homes or schools, begins from 
within. Where growth ceases, decay be- 
gins. The world wants three-sided men, 
not one-sided ones. Everything on_ its 
highest level. A boy plays as a man works, 
with his whole soul. Fresh air and good 
food and active minds and ennobling ideals 
are economy in education. Parkless towns, 
crowded tenements, no provisions for the 
activity of childhood, dam the child into a 
perverted adulthood. When some of our 
Pennsylvania schools and customs have 
been dug out of the ruts of antiquity, and 
the little child shall be permitted to lead his 
instructor in the way he should go, there 
will be money enough to run the schools. 
Campaigns against ugliness, against im- 
proper and excessive picture shows, bad 
advertisements, filthy streets, and lack of 
civic pride, will not be amiss in summing 
up educational economic conditions. “A 
boy will try to be what he thinks you think 
he is.” Faith in a boy helps him. He is 
bursting out with energy to do. Let him 
help the other fellow. To the point is this 
brief abstract from an item of news from 
a recent “Outlook,” “They certaintly 
used to be a tough gang, but this year since 
the playground come, they don’t give me 
no trouble,” said the playground police 
officer. “The boy without a playground 
is father to the man without a job.” Idle- 
ness and vagrancy in the man are a natural 
product of a boyhood without opportunity 
for wholesome play. There is close con- 
nection between the social spirit that finds 
expression in wholesome sport, and the 
social spirit that finds expression in public 
service. The dead routine in education is 
giving way; schools no longer kill, but 
make alive. The field is vast, far-reach- 
ing, hopeful. Whichever way we turn 
body, mind, morals, school, church, state, 
the way of economy, and the way to per- 
fection, are through an adequate knowl- 
edge of that little squirming, crying, 
roguish, laughing, joyous, healthy bundle 
of possibilities that brings gladness to the 
home and heart, joy to the life and hope 
for the future. Teachers, let us give them 
a chance. 

Inspirational leadership on the part of 
teachers, rather than playing the part of 
the restraining police, will take the school 
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work on easy grades, in big sweeping 
curves toward perfection on _ half-fare 
tickets. Let us try it. 

The paper of Professor Bakeless was fol- 
lowed by an address upon “ The Pedagogic 
Significance of the Instincts of the Child,” 
by Professor J. Linwood Eisenberg, prin- 
cipal of the Royersford public schools. 


PEDAGOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF INSTINCTS OF 
THE CHILD. 


With Edwin Osgood Grover, “I be- 
lieve in boys and girls, the men and women 
of a great to-morrow; that whatsoever the 
boy soweth the man shall reap. I believe 
in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in 
the joy of serving others. I believe in 
wisdom as revealed in human lives as well 
as in the pages of a printed book, in lessons 
taught, not so much by precept as by ex- 
ample, in ability to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head, in every- 
thing that makes life large and lovely. I 
believe in beauty in the school-room, in 
the home, in daily life and out-of-doors. 
I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in 
all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 
I believe that every hour of every day we 
receive a just reward for all we are and 
all we do. I believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its prom- 
ises, and in the divine joy of living. Amen.” 

“T believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great to-morrow.” This 
should be the creed of every teacher. The 
problem of how to make the “men and 
women of a great to-morrow” is for the 
teacher to solve. To do this in the best 
possible way means the intelligent applica- 
tion of the principles of Psychology to 
practical Pedagogy. 

For the expert teacher these two 
branches of learning are fundamental. A 
quarter of a century ago, a knowledge of 
the branches to be taught was thought to 
be sufficient. To-day a knowledge of the 
branches plus the facts and principles of 
Psychology and their practical application 
through Pedagogy are necessary to im- 
part instruction in the most economical and 
efficient way. 

Perhaps the two most serious charges 
that have been made against the schools 
and their teachers are the waste of time 
| and inefficiency in work. To the extent 
that these charges are true, both are due 
to ignorance of the principles of Pedagogy 
based upon the facts of Psychology. For 
years the psychologist was interested in the 
mental faculties and their laws of control 
assuming that the child and adult’s mind 
are identical. To-day the pedagogical 
Psychologist realizes that the developing 
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mind is very different from the matured 
mind and another phase of Psychology is 
found in Child Study both of the normal 
and abnormal child. 

The two chief factors in the normal de- 
velopment of a child are heredity and en- 
vironment. Of heredity, the instincts are 
the chief factor; in environment the peda- 
gogical relation is the most important. 
This being true, the real teacher must 
realize that the instincts of the child are 
of the greater pedagogical significance. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion 
to inquire into the biological basis and 
origin of instincts but rather to study ‘their 
nature and importance to us as teachers. 

In ordinary conversation and popular 
speech the word “instinct” is used in a 
somewhat less restricted sense than as a 
scientific term. It is used to distinguish 
the actions of lower animals from those 
of man. The former are instinctive, the 
latter rational. As a scientific term “i 
stinct” is used in a more exact and yet 
broader sense. Movements may be classi- 
fied as automatic, reflex, instinctive, idea- 
tional, and habitual. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to draw any sharp line between the 
instincts and the reflexes although many 
differences have been suggested. On the 
whole the most suggestive working distinc- 
tion seems to be in the presence or absence 
of some relatively definite end dominating 
a series of acts. If the motor act is rela- 
tively simple and is performed in response 
to some external stimulus, consciousness 
not being present, it is safe to call it reflex; 
on the other hand if there is greater com- 
plexity and the variety of acts involved 
leads to some adaptive consequence, the 
act is instinctive. 

According to Lloyd Morgan “ Instincts 
are congenital, adaptive, and co-ordinated 
activities of relative complexity and involv- 
ing the behavior of the organism as a 
whole. They are not characteristic of 
individuals as such, but are similarly per- 
formed by all like members of the same 
more or less restricted group, under cir- 
cumstances which are either of frequent 
recurrence or are vitally essential to the 
continuance of the race. While they are, 
broadly speaking, constant in character, 
they are subject to variation analogous to 
that found in organic structures. They 
are often periodic in development and 
serial in character. They are to be dis- 
tinguished from habits which owe their 
definiteness to individul acquisition and the 
repetition of individual performance.” 

The following is a good illustration of 
instinct: A certain wasp builds her cell, 
places her young in it, and encloses a large 
caterpillar for food. If the caterpillar 
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were alive its instinct for freedom would 
cause it to struggle to get out and thus 
injure the wasp; if dead it would soon be 
unfit for food. Instinct leads the wasp to 
sting it first between the head and first 
section of the body and then between the 
other sections making nine stabs in all. 
The caterpillar is not killed but paralyzed 
and thus provides a steady supply of fresh 
food upon which the young wasp thrives 
in safety. This device due to instinct 
would seem to indicate a high order of 
intelligence. 

The mother does not love her baby with 
that intense undying love because he is a 
helpless thing or because he may make 
her happy in after years, or because he may 
have a great future before him, but because 
he is her baby. This is love due to the 
maternal instinct. 

Kirkpatrick finds that the order of de- 
velopment of the instincts is influenced by 
three considerations: (1) They appear in 
the individual in the same order as they 
have been acquired in the history of the 
race. This is the point of view of biology. 
The various parallelisms in the development 
of a child after birth with that of the hu- 
man race since its origin would tend to 
(2) The strongest in- 


prove this fact. 
stincts should be those that have been most 
universally useful rather than the oldest. 
The swimming instinct is one of the oldest 
instincts but it has not been useful in all 
species, hence it is not strong in these 


species. (3). Different instincts are needed 
at different stages of development, hence 
they are likely to appear at the period of 
greatest usefulness to the individual. The 
maternal instinct is one of the oldest but 
one of the latest to develop. 

The object of the instinct is utilitarian, 
that is, the preservation and improvement 
of the species. If original conditions 
change and the instinct no longer serves 
the desired end, then the instinctive im- 
pulse likewise changes. Nature shows but 
little sympathy for the life that cannot 
adapt itself to changed environment. She 
leaves it to perish and thus makes room for 
more adaptive life. The birds with a 
strong instinct for flying when confined 
find their wings more or less superfluous 
and the flying instinct gradually disappear- 
ing. 

By common consent the instincts repre- 
sent the forms of reaction upon environ- 
ment which the race has found most useful 
in maintaining itself against the attacks of 
animal enemies, to the extent that we find 
true instincts in human beings, we may 
know that we are confronted with tend- 
ences which represent experiences of the 
race and with reactions which express the 
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struggle of men for untold ages in the 
struggle for existence. Some reactions 
have been preserved which are either use- 
less or positively hurtful. It is the teach- 
er’s opportunity—yes, duty—to suppress the 
harmful instincts; to develop and control 
the useful instincts. To do this we must 
be familiar with the instincts and recognize 
them at their appearance. If teachers and 
parents would recognize and understand the 
instincts and impulses of the child, how 
much better would they know child nature 
and thus be able to enter into sympathy 
with the child and direct his energies in the 
right direction. 

Kirkpatrick gives the following classifi- 
cation of instincts. (1) Individualistic or 
self-preservation instincts as feeding, fear- 
ing, and fighting; (2) parental instincts all 
actions that have for their primary object 
the producing and rearing of the young; 
(3) group or social instincts, as pride and 
ambition, rivalry, jealousy, embarrassment, 
and shame; (4) adaptive instincts, imita- 
tion, play and curiosity; (5) regulative in- 
stincts, the tendency to act according to 
laws of nature; (6) unclassified including 
constructiveness, destructiveness and @s- 
thetic pleasure. 

The teacher should be able to recognize 
all of these instincts when they develop. 
At the proper moment she should be able 
to check the impulses asserting itself in the 
wrong direction and lend her aid to the 
impetus given by the good instinct. 

1. Play is one of the adaptive instincts. 
Through play the voluntary muscles of the 
child are developed. Play is the will-o-the- 
wisp that leads the child on to physical 
strength and intellectual power. Among 
animals and savages practically all educa- 
tion is carried on by “ Mother Necessity” 
and “ Nurse Play,” but civilized people have 
a third factor called by some one “ Step- 
mother Authority.” As the influence of 
“Nurse Play” is reduced that of “ Step- 
mother Authority ” must be increased. The 
skillful parent and teacher will make the 
opportunity of leading the child from play 
to work. That is, he will do his assigned 
work with the same earnestness and et- 
thusiasm as he played. In the eyes of the 
child play is the real thing. By proper 
recognition of the instinct to play and by 
careful direction the child will form the 
habit of gaining pleasure in the work. It 
is simply the old problem restated, leading 
versus driving. 

This is especially true in the early years F 
of school life. It is quite possible to at & 
range the work so that the dominant F 
powers and instincts of the child at each F 
age may be called into activity in a playful 
way. Curiosity will add interest in leart 
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ing new things but something else is needed 
in the drill on what has been learned to 
produce accuracy and maximum certainty 
of recaH. In this the play impulse may 
be used to the best advantage. Exercises 
requiring repetition, such as word drill, 
fundamental operations in number, fixing 
dates in history and locations in Geog- 
raphy, may be conducted as play exercises 
rather than formal drills. The result is 
pleasurable work in place of drudgery. In 
arranging games for young children, the 
muscular, imaginative and perceptive power 
must be called into action. For older 
children, imagination, memory and reason 
may be called into action and tested. In 
the children from 6 to 8 the imitative, 
rhythmic and dramatic instincts should be 
appealed to; from 8 to 12 competition, 
emulation in form of “trapping,” “ head 
marks,” prizes, etc.; from 12 years on, the 
co-operative and class instincts manifest- 
ing themselves in team work, debating 
clubs, etc. One of the chief things to 
remember is that the drill work should 
neither be too easy nor too difficult, that it 
should contain some element pleasing to 
children and that variety be introduced, 
thus insuring no fatigue or loss of interest. 

2. The imitation instinct is weak in lower 
animals but strong in man. According to 
Thorndyke it is probable that imitation is 
Children on the 


not present in monkeys. 
other hand have a strong tendency to ab- 


serve and perform new acts. This gives 
children almost infinite variety of action 
and adaptation to varying conditions. Imi- 
tation is present early in child life, at first 
reflex imitation; in the latter part of the 
first year spontaneous imitation is present, 
both to continue through life. How often 
does this instinct, especially the reflex imi- 
tation, unconsciously manifest itself in the 
life of a child. In language, manner of 
walking, personal bearing and dress the 
child often imitates the teacher. The les- 
son is evident to us. 

3. Curiosity is the foundation of interest 
and attention. Every teacher knows the 
importance of these elements in education. 
It certainly is highly desirable to increase 
the impulse that helps to increase interest 
and focus attention. The element of the 
stimulus that arouses the curiosity instinct 
1s novelty. Every person who has been 
about children or taught them knows the 
truth of this. How the unusual, the new, 
attracts attention. It is by constantly ap- 
pealing to this instinct that interest is kept 
in work. As new instincts develop and 
new experiences are gained the form of 
curiosity changes, but the impulse is ever 
present. This instinct seems to develop 
earlier and with greater strength in boys 
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than girls. The dirty hands and face of 
the five- or six-year old speak in -eloquent 
terms of the developing instinct of curios- 
ity. To satisfy his curiosity he must be 
into things—touch, handle and taste them. 
The true parent or teacher will not repress 
but help along this tendency, for here is to 
be found the chief impelling force in the 
life of inventors and scientists, the ele- 
ments of constructiveness and destructive- 
ness both being present. With destructive- 
ness comes the analyzing scientist; with 
constructiveness the inventor. The boy 
Edison was rebuked for his dreamy method 
of always trying things. Why? Curiosity 
asserting itself, leading him to be the use- 
ful and honored inventor. 

Some elements of curiosity need to be 
directed, perhaps repressed. The class of 
activities that may be termed “ mischief” 
is due to the tendency to see “what will 
happen” or “to have some fun.” A boy 
of nine finds out where his aunt is. Learn- 
ing that she will likely come to the porch 
through a certain door, he ties the cord of 
porch curtains to the door knob and stands 
around the corner to observe. When asked 
why he did this the prompt reply comes, 
“To see what would happen.” Punish 
him, crush the tendency? No, direct it. 
Strengthen and direct the impulse that will 
lead him to be a useful man. 

Other important instincts might be used 
as illustrations to show the importance of 
these inherited impulses. Anger, rivalry, 
deception and esthetic pleasure, all are ex- 
ceedingly important to us as teachers. In 
the instincts we have the means at our 
hands of making work attractive and life 
one song of happiness rather than drud- 
gery. The good teacher will recognize the 
power of these impulses and by careful 
direction develop from them the strong 
character of a manly man and a womanly 
woman. In the words of O’Shea, “ Blessed 
are they who do hunger and thirst after 
the knowledge of how to direct instead of 
suppress the spontaneous activities of child- 
hood, seeking to transmute what is evil 
into good, for they shall. make happy and 
competent and well-behaved children.” 


REMARKS OF DR. HUGHES. 


Dr. Percy Hughes, professor of the de- 
partment of philosophy of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, followed in the discussion of the above 
address, saying: 

I understand that it is the function of the 
“ discussion” to raise questions concerning 
the paper just delivered and criticisms upon 
it so that the original speaker may in reply- 
ing make his position more clear. The pe- 
culiar merit of Mr. Eisenberg’s address is, I 
think, that it so clearly presents the position 
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taken by Kirkpatrick in his “ Fundamentals 
of Child Study,” that you must appreciate 
the importance of studying that work if you 
have not already done so. 

I am not able to see that from the study 
of instincts contributions of great impor- 
tance have yet been made to the science of 
education, but it is at least a promising line 
of enquiry. Psychology corrects the de- 
ficiencies and aberrations of individual 
teachers who are too often something of 
freaks by nature; even where it fails to 
arrive at knowledge not already possessed 
by the wise of all times. Psychology makes 
common sense teachable. 

In general the study of instinct has helped 
the teacher to realize the modern method so 
well expressed by Thorndike in his Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, to base our theory of 
the art of teaching upon the observation of 
the motor reactions of children to stimuli 
accurately known. And it is the best 
method of approach to that ideal. In Kirk- 
patrick we see the result of a long line of 
studies all pointing towards the recognition 
of the fact that instincts are fundamentally 
a series of reflexes co-ordinated as a matter 
of heredity to the attainment of some end. 
The wasp’s action in stinging and storing 
away the caterpillar, for example, may well 
be performed without the least idea of the 
meaning of the action. 

In 1873 appeared the remarkable article 
of Spaulding on Instinct, reprinted in the 
Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 61, and the 
work of Darwin on the “Expression of 
Emotions in Man and Animals.” These 
men show that instincts can and must be 
studied physiologically, instead of being re- 
garded as a sort of “prescience,” or in- 
sight. But not till 1884 was it shown, 
through the work of James and Lange, the 
Danish psychologist, that the emotions 
might even be looked upon as the result, not 
as the cause, of the instinctive movement. 
Darwin had thought of emotion as the 
cause, and attributed to habit and heredity 
the determination of the channels along 
which the emotion should somehow find its 
way to expression. This line of thought, 
culminating in such work as that of Kirk- 
patrick, tended to assimilate our interpreta- 
tion of human to that of animal instincts. 
And James and Kirkpatrick both assert that 
man has an extraordinary number of in- 
stincts, more indeed than have the lower 
animals. 

But the more recent tendency, it seems, is 
to distinguish sharply between instincts— 
which are specific, definite and largely 
fixed responses to stimuli—and impulses, 
which are general tendencies to action of a 
certain kind, the nature of which depends 
more largely upon the circumstances than 
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is the case with instinct. For example, 
animals such as the cat, the horse, the bird, 
the fish, the butterfly, have definite ways of 
playing which depend almost wholly upon 
heredity. But man has few if any specific 
plays, as a matter of instinct. He has the 
general impulse to delight in exercising his 
powers, and this impulse we may call the 
Play impulse. He has also a general sug- 
gestibility, taking from his environment 
hints as to lines of possible exercise, and 
adopting them. It is incorrect to speak of 
an instinct to destroy, or of regulative in- 
stincts in man. The fault, it seems to me, 
in Kirkpatrick’s treatment, and in the ad- 
dress we have just heard, is that it fails to 
mark the great difference between such 
impulses as play and imitation in man, and 
such instincts as play and imitation in ani- 
mals. Animals of course imitate much; but 
the point is that they do not learn by imi- 
tation. 

It follows from this position that we can- 
not look to the child for anything more than 
the merest hints as to the ideal and purpose 
of education. He cannot, as has been sug- 
gested, lead us; for without our guidance he 
has no tendency in any direttion, except to 
grass. The nature of the child can be 
looked upon only as the rough material in 
which the ideal of education is to be real- 
ized. We have no right to assume that 
education can be made “a dream of de- 
light,” as a former speaker to-day put it. 
Most of those who have looked carefully 
into the matter have decided that the 
process of realizing the ideal in the ma- 
terial of the child’s nature is of necessity 
and universally painful at some stages. __ 

At the close of Dr. Hughes’ criticism, in 
the necessary absence of Prof. Eisenberg, 
the chairman, Doctor Deatrick, closed the 
discussion, speaking briefly but vigorously 
in defense of the position taken by Mr. 
Eisenberg and contending that psychology, 
and especially biologic psychology and 
genetic psychology, or child study, is of 
value to the teacher, that knowledge of the 
child is quite as necessary as knowledge of 


‘matter and of method, and that the teacher 


may and should look to the child for more 
“than the merest hints as to the ideal and 
purpose of education.” 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 


Miss Zettan Gordon, Instructor of 
School for Backward Children of Reading, 
presented an excellent paper upon this 
topic. Her earnest manner impressed the 
audience with her love and sympathy for 
this work. She read as follows: 

Daniel Webster says, “If we work upon 
marble, it will perish; but if we work upon 
immortal minds, if we imbue them with 
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principles, with the fear of God and love 
of our fellow men, we engrave on these 
tablets something which will brighten for 
all eternity.” 

Scattered throughout the schools of this 
country, especially in the first and second 
grades, is a large number of children who 
seem unable to learn. The most excellent 
class instruction passes over their heads. 
At the end of the first year they have gained 
nothing, at the end of the second and third 
years they have still learned nothing, but 
they have become nuisances, annoying the 
younger children, and robbing the teacher 
of a vast store of energy. Leaving these 
grades at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
they enter into life’s work absolutely un- 
trained, degenerates. When grown up they 
help to swell the number found in our in- 
sane asylums, almshouse$ and prisons, or 
they become mere household drudges. What 
are the schools doing for these afflicted 
children, the offspring of poverty and ig- 
norance, the products, mayhap, of a tainted 
heredity? They are trainable—every one! 
The large majority of them can become 
good, useful citizens, self-supporting, or 
partially self-supporting, each skillfully, 
gaa and courteously doing his little 
work. 

Forty-four years ago Germany began ed- 
ucating her deficient children in special 
classes. Norway, seven years later. In 
undertaking this work, England, Switzer- 
land, and Austria all preceded us by four 
years. The United States is just awakening 
to the imperative need for this most im- 
portant phase of education. In 1896 Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, became the pioneer of 
this work in our country. A little later 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, and a few more of our 
largest cities followed the example set them 
by Providence. But in the very, very few 
cities throughout the United States where 
the defective children are being educated in 
special classes we have not as yet gone far 
beyond the experimental stage. 

The principal reason why this work had 
not been undertaken earlier is that, until 
recently, educators did not seem to realize 
how very many deficient children there are 
attending the schools. For instance, when 
classes for the retarded were first spoken of 
in Philadelphia it was said that there was 
not a sufficient number of these children to 
warrant the opening of schools just for 
their benefit. This conclusion was reached 
before the compulsory education law went 
into effect. Previous to this time these un- 
fortunate children, unable to cope with the 
regular school work, had dropped out thor- 
oughly discouraged. After the law com- 
pelled attendance to a certain age, when 
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the truant officer began going his rounds, 
then Philadelphia was astounded at finding 
that eleven hundred and twenty-two chil- 
dren were reported as being too deficient to 
be classed with normal pupils. The result 
very naturally was the establishment of 
special schools throughout the city. The 
case of Philadelphia has probably been that 
of other cities. 

What children should be placed in these 
special classes? Dr. Cornell, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, declares that the 
result of investigation has shown that ten 
per cent. of all school children stagnate in 
the first four grades. The special schools 
certainly cannot accommodate so large a 
number. 

Only the worst cases of mental and 
physical deficiency should be selected from 
the regular schools and placed in the special 
class, not the children of normal minds who 
are too or three years behind their proper 
grades—at least not these until the large 
number who are from four to ten years 
back have first been taken care of. The 
physically and mentally defective, and the 
greatly retarded, are the fittest subjects for 
segregation in special classes. 

When there is but one room in a town 
set aside for deficient children, all sorts and 
conditions of pupils will probably be in it. 

First, there will be the children of normal 
minds in whom defect is merely relative. 
This class includes those suffering from bad 
health, poor sight, deafness, malnutrition 
and bad environment, and those whose pre- 
vious attendance has been most irregular. 
With the removal of the causes of retarda- 
tion, under the regime of the special class, 
these children learn very rapidly and can 
eventually be returned to the regular schools. 

In the second class will be found the 
backward. These are more or less men- 
tally deficient. Under individual instruc- 
tion the brighter of them may be “ worked 
up” until they too are able to go back 
among the normal children. The very dull 
ones improve so slowly that they can never 
be brought up to the average child; but 
they do improve and can be kept from de- 
generating and from sinking into the third 
class—the feeble-minded. 

The line of demarcation between the very 
dull and the feeble-minded is so very faint 
that it often disappears altogether, and 
some children classed by one doctor as 
feeble-minded, by another will simply be 
placed among the very dull. 

It is generally conceded by experts that 
one per cent. of all children are mentally 
defective and that one out of every five 
hundred is feeble-minded. The last census 
reported ninety-five thousand  feeble- 
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minded persons in the United States. Only 
eight thousand of these are being cared for 
in institutions; therefore it devolves upon 
the public schools to give some training to 
these unfortunates, these “infants of the 
good God,” as the French so beautifully call 
them. How many thousands of them are 
only neglected, backward children who, 
without the education adapted to their 
needs, have sunken into imbecility? How 
many of these can the special class fit for 
useful and at least partially self-supporting 
work? 

Baltimore is intensely interested in the 
problem of the proper classification of 
afflicted children. She has three classes 
just for epileptics. The feeble-minded 
child should not be placed in a room with 
bright deaf children, nor with normal re- 
tarded pupils. At present the special class 
is but in its infancy, and all varieties of 
retardation can be found in one room. In 
the near future, however, when classes for 
the defective will be included in the educa- 
tional system of every town, then the dif- 
ferent types of mental and physical de- 
ficiency will be as carefully classified as 
they now are in Pennsylvania’s magnificent 
institution at Elwyn. 

The teacher placed in a school of this 
character needs unlimited patience, a deep 


sympathy for the children, and a cheerful 


firmness. With a kindergarten spirit and 
sound psychological insight she can remove 
mountains—mountains of ignorance, moun- 
tains of disease, mountains of hopelessness, 
and mountains of helplessness. 

Educators disagree as to the number of 
pupils to be placed in one class. Some 
would have ten, some as many as eighteen. 
But when the class is an ungraded one, and 
when it contains all types, then a group of 
twelve is a very large one. 

The hours for this class should be fewer 
than the number for the regular schools. 
These children cannot stand the strain 
which so many normal pupils barely sur- 
vive. As many come from a distance, a 
one-session plan is excellent. 

Every child upon entering a special class 
should be carefully examined by a skillful 
physician. Dr. Cornell states that “in the 
special classes for backward children con- 
ducted in our large cities, the reports show 
that almost every backward child exhibits 
physical defect of some sort.” 

Until the adenoids and enlarged tonsils 
have been removed, and until the weak 
eyes, catarrhal throats and heads and im- 
poverished systems have been strengthened, 
improvement is impossible. When a med- 
ical inspection of all school children, and 
the invaluable visiting nurse become fea- 
tures in every town, then the decrease in 
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the percentage of the deficient will be 
enormous. A girl of fifteen came to the 
Reading special school last year. Owing 
to her almost unintelligible speech, and to 
her very defective hearing she was unable 
to do second grade work though she has a 
good normal mind. Her throat was al- 
most closed by adenoids and enlarged ton- 
sils. When her throat was operated upon 
the doctor said that had it been neglected 
just a little longer she would have become 
perfectly deaf, and she would have utterly 
lost the power of speech. She has now 
improved greatly both in enunciation and 
in hearing. The operation should have 
been performed ten years ago. The par- 
ents knew it, but the mother was afraid to 
have it done. Injured for life through 
ignorance! How many hundreds of simi- 
lar cases are there in the state? 

Why is it that in some cities where we 
do find these blessed special schools, the 
dreariest and most dilapidated buildings 
are selected as an apparently suitable abid- 
ing: place for children who, above all others, 
need the very, very best? The rooms 
should be sunshiny, well ventilated and 
thoroughly attractive. Bright pictures, 
plants, fish, and other available live things 
will make this school the most delightful 
place in the world for these poor waifs. 
They will attend regularly; only sickness 
and very bad weather will keep them at 
home. 

About one-half of the school period of 
a special class should be devoted to manual 
training, gymnastics, civics, practical physi- 
ology, drawing, sense training, games and 
stories. The “three R’s” can be inter- 
spersed through the above, with greatest 
stress laid upon the first “R,” reading. 
Where the feeble-minded predominate less 
than one-half of the time should be given 
to the strictly intellectual work. 

Manual training and gymnastics are of 
inestimable value. Far better banish all 
other branches than omit these. In de- 
fective children the hands and feet are 
frequently most unwieldy and uncontrolled 
—their co-ordination is wretched. Only 
a manual and a physical training can over- 
come or alleviate this condition. My own 
experience has been that, when a child is 
at first unable to do simple manual work, 
and to go through physical drills, he will 
be found deficient in some _ intellectual 
branch; but with improved manual and 
physical skill will come a corresponding de- 
velopment in mentality. 

A room for deficient children should be 
equipped with kindergarten mats, hand 
looms, jute and chenille for carpet weav- 
ing, raphia and reed for basketry and for 
making of fancy articles, materials for sew- 
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ing, yarn for knitting, clay and a few hun- 
dred paper squares for the making of paper 
furniture. The cost of material sufficient 
to stock a room for one year is very slight. 
Upon leaving school the majority of these 
children will do some kind of hand-work. 
A splendid foundation for honest, skillful 
work can be laid right here. 

Great stress should be placed upon prac- 
tical physiology. Defective children re- 
spond so readily to suggestions about 
proper food, cleanliness, the care of the 
body, and the first aid to the injured. The 
sense-training game is an invaluable agent 
in bringing about mental development. In 
the ordinary school branches, frequently 
groups of three or four can be taught to- 
gether, but some children are so weak men- 
tally that only individual instruction can 
reach them. 

What ultimately becomes of the pupils 
found in a special class? 

The mission of the special school for 
some children may be simply the placing of 
them in institutions for the deaf, the blind, 
or the feeble-minded. When it can do 
this it has accomplished a mighty task, for 
the institutions are all overflowing. 

The epileptic and the very deaf will 
probably remain here until they go to work. 
In the Marvine Street special school, Phila- 
delphia, I saw a group of three or four 
perfectly deaf children who had been taken 
as far as the fourth grade by an excellent 
teacher. 

The other children of normal minds in 
whom defect was merely relative, and the 
brighter of the backward pupils may be 
returned to the regular schools after they 
have caught up to their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. They can go back 
unless, as so frequently happens, they did 
not enter the special class until just a year 
or two before they were old enough to 
leave school. In that case when they drop 
out ef the school they go to work. 

The very dull and the feeble-minded can 
never be sent back. Feeble-mindedness is 
incurable though it is very trainable. With 
the self-control power of concentration, 
love of work, self-reliance, and knowledge 
of how to work gained in the special work 
gained in the special class, these children 
are prepared to do their little work in the 
world earnestly, cheerfully and honestly. 
In Germany eighty-three per cent. of the 
pupils in their special classes, at the limit 
of the school age, are able to find some 
employment. 

In a recent report of the St. Louis special 
classes this very thoughtful statement is 
made: “ Nature puts the defective child in 
a class by himself and Education should 
take Nature’s hint.” 
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Mr. James Van Sickle, the superintend- 
ent of the Baltimore schools, in making a 
plea for the universal establishment of 
special classes remarks, “ Until the state 
makes adequate provision for a task, the 
magnitude of which has not been realized 
by legislators, the town and the city must 
provide for defectives in special classes, 
for the rights of normal children cannot be 
safe-guarded when fifty per cent. of the 
energy of the teacher is expended upon five 
per cent. of the pupils in the class.” 

The defective child when left to itself 
will inevitably degenerate into imbecility. 
What a sublime task is that of the special 
school which trains these “divine frag- 
ments ” so that each in his humble way may 
strive to live up to this ideal of Lowell’s, 

If thou hast time 

But for a line, 

Be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 

During a sewing lesson, a little boy in 
one of these schools said to his teacher. 
“T’m going to make my stitches so small 
that you can’t see them: but God can.” He 
entered into the spirit of those lines of 
Lowell. Cannot others be taught to do so? 

The ancient Greek of cultured mind and 
perfect body settled the problem of the de- 
fective child. with the greatest ease and 
celerity. He simply assisted Nature in the 
execution of her inexorable law of the 
survival of the fittest. Schools for the 
deficient in Greece? No, indeed! There 
were no mentally or physical crippled chil- 
dren for the Greeks to educate. They had 
all been killed off long before they had 
reached the age for entering the palestra. 
The practice of destroying the unfit still 
obtains among a tribe of American Indians 
who are noted for their excellent minds 
and for their physical beauty. The mis- 
sion of the Twentieth Century, however, 
is to build up and not to destroy, to educate 
and not to neglect these “infants of the 
good God.” In the words of St. Paul, we 
are to “comfort the feeble-minded, to 
support the weak.” 

The re-election of Dr. W. W. Deatreck 
by acclamation as President of the Child 
Study Department followed the reading of 
this paper. Miss Agnes M. Ross, of 
Bethlehem, was Secretary of the depart- 
ment. It was thought best to leave the 
selection of the Secretary open until the 
place of holding the next meeting of the 
State Association has been decided upon. 
She will then be appointed by Dr. Deatrick. 

The attendance at this meeting was 
greater than at any other in the history of 
the department, and no more interesting 
session of the Child Study Section has 
thus far been held. 
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tired of child-ish play, And as_ shepressed me to her breast, I’ve heard her gen-tly say,— thor< 
oft-times well chastised, How,as he sat  be-side me then, my fa-ther thus ad-vised,— scho 
loss - es were se-vere, But still a ti - ny lit- tle voice kept whisp’ringin my ear,— and 
i - ronwhile’twashot, I seized my op - por-tu - ni - tits, and nev-er once for - got,— I spe 
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“Waste not, want i max - im I _ would teach; Let your watch- word bette 
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be Despatch, and prac -tice what you preach; Do _ not let yourchan- ces like 


sunbeams pass you by, For you nev - er miss the wa- ter till the well 





